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Increased Sales 
Are “Comin’ 
Through The Rye!’’ 


Flavorful, quality rye breads help meet the growing 
demand for variety—earn premium profits, too! 


Pure White Patent Rye 





Pure Light Patent Rye 
Pure Cream Rye 
International produces the most complete line of fresh, Pure Cream Special Rye 
flavorful rye flours available—anywhere! Whatever ““"® °*"* "ye 

f s “ Rye Meal and Rye Chop 
your specialty baking need—there’s an International... sjonus—cream. 


Gold Coin Rye Flour that’s just right for the job. Dark and Pumpernickel — 


snternational 


MPeLiread €reara a 
General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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How LAW and GOVERN IMU IN TT 


Were Conceived 





After wheat-growing turned the nomad hunter into the farmer, clans arose, then villages, 


and finally nations. At first, there was an arrangement by which villagers were grouped in tens, 






and each group was answerable to the law for any offense committed by any one among 






them. From this concept, the idea of individual responsibility slowly evolved. 









The importance of milling as a means of subsistence is dramatically portrayed in an early 





Mosaic law, which forbade the taking of a man’s wheat-grinding equipment in pledge on debt. 









The Kansas Milling Company, in exercising the highest standards of milling, employs the 








latest scientific methods to produce truly fine-quality flours that perform 












again... again. . . and again. 






Third in a series of institutional messages 
dedicated to the bakers of America by 






WICHITA 


The Kansas Milling Company MOUNDRIOGE 


MARION 
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Chere is a tide in the affairs . 
of men which taken at the: 











tomers for years. 


FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 





There’s a tide in any baker’s affairs, 
too .. . when he decides on his flour 
purchases ... that can affect the qual- 
ity, the sales, the P&L sheet of his 
product for the next four to six months. 

We know this .. . that 
America, bakers who are particularly 
exacting in their product and service 
requirements, are getting the lion’s 
share of the bread business in their 
trade areas. And we know, too, that 
an increasing number of these enter- 
prising bakers are joining those who 
have been Commander-Larabee cus- 









This customer increase is due to the 
quality, dependability and uniform 
performance of our flours. Plus the 
fact that, as bakery flour specialists... 
as bakers’ millers . . . our organization 
and our men try just a little harder to 
apply a specialized service, a thorough 
and cooperative understanding, to 
every baker’s problems and objectives. 

If you are not making use of our 
specialized services, why not send a 
part of your business our way? We'll 
gladly pay the freight on your call or 
wire, and give you the most pleasing 
product and service you’ve ever had! 
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PLANNED GR 345 
AMENDMENT DELAYED 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture proposals to 
amend the wheat subsidy-in-kind reg- 
ulation (GR 345) are in the works 
here but it is reported that the 
amendment will not become effective 
until July 1, on the basis of present 
intentions. This amendment would 
bring GR 345 into line with the re- 
cently issued feed grain subsidy regu- 
lation wherein exporters, upon a 
showing of certain financial assur- 
ances to the government, would be 
permitted to obtain subsidy certifi- 
cates as soon as sales have been reg- 
istered. As originally issued, GR 345 
only permitted issuance of certificates 
of subsidy-in-kind after proof of ac- 
tual export. 





GMI Announces Plans 
To Hold Open House 
At New Building 


MINNEAPOLIS General Mills 
Inc., has invited the public to inspect 
its new headquarters building in sub- 
urban Minneapolis June 6-7. The new 
building will be open to the public 
from 2 to 9 p.m. each day. 

The invitation to tour the 288 000 
sq. ft. glass and aluminum-faced 
building was issued by Charles H 
Bell, president of the company. The 
building was opened for business on 
March 3 when 800 employees of the 
general office staff first reported for 
work there. Employees and their fam- 
ilies toured the building March 27-28 

On June 4, local stockholders (other 
than employees) will make an ad- 
vance tour. The following day, the 
company will play host to a group 
of special guests of Mr. Bell and Har- 
ry A. Bullis, chairman of the board; 
to local press, radio and television 
representatives, and to _ business 
friends and associates of the com- 
pany. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Dannen Mills, Inc., 
Adding Storage 
At St. Joseph 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. — Construction 
of two steel buildings which will add 
1 million bushels storage capacity t 
its facilities in St. Joseph has been 


started by Dannen Mills, Inc., on 
Lower Lake Road 
The buildings, when completed 


will bring the firm’s storage capacity 
in St. Joseph to 7.5 million bushels 
The firm also has considerable stor- 
age capacity at country elevators and 
subterminals. One of the structures 
will be 600 ft. long and the other 300 
ft. long. Both will be 50 ft. wide and 
30 ft. high at the eaves. The comple- 
tion date for the first building will be 
July 1. The structures are located ad- 
jacent to the firm’s terminal elevator 

Manville & Miller, Wathena, Kan- 
has the grading contract. Land 
Construction Co., St. Joseph, is pro- 
viding the concrete and the Bi-State 
Construction Co., St. Joseph, is fur- 
nishing the steel buildings. 


Sas, 


GREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MORE STORAGE SPACE 

SYRACUSE, KANSAS—Construc- 
tion of additional storage space for 
328,000 bu. grain has been started by 
the Jackson Elevator Co. here. It 
will be a flat storage type metal 
building covering an area 72 ft. by 
242 ft. with 20 ft. walls and placed 
on concrete floor west of the eleva- 
tor’s existing south unit. 
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Ineligible Wheat Estimate Seen Low; 
USDA Influence High in Grain Disposal 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


Low Quality Wheat 
To Be Reckoned 


WASHINGTON — Further infor- 
mation now available from sources 
in the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture suggests that the estimate of 
the amount of winter wheat ineligi- 
ble for loan this year, exclusively 
reported by The Miller two weeks 
ago, may have been on the con- 
servative side. The report, an offi- 
cial, unclassified document circulat- 
ing generally within USDA, indi- 
cates a probable 350 million bush- 
els of winter wheat as being ineligi- 
ble this crop year. 


An examination of the report by 
senior USDA officials has brought the 
indication that the topside estimate 
of 350 million bushels may be on the 
conservative side, since, one official 
comments, the report fails to take in- 


to consideration the normal quantity 


of low quality wheat, estimated at 
around 50 million bushels, which is 
also unable to qualify for loan pro- 


tection 


Since The Miller first disclosed the 
Situation as estimated by USDA offi- 
cials, considerable comment has been 
forthcoming from traders, addressed 
not only to this publication but to 


USDA officials themselves. In the 
second review of the situation, pub- 
lished on page 3 of last week’s issue, 


some refinements were made by offi- 





cials who stated that there were no 
substanti errors in the first report 
(May page 3). The hope was ex- 


pressed that since a large volume of 


the wheat unavailable for loan would 


be produced on the larger wheat 
farms, it would be held in strong 
hands and, therefore, not likely to 
be dumped in panic on the market at 


harvest time. There is no later infor- 


INELIGIBLE WHEAT, 





The Position of U.S. Grain Firms 
Trading with Red China Through Canada 


OTTAWA—Two further cargoes 
of Canadian wheat were sold to Red 
China last week, bringing to seven 
the number of cargoes sold to that 
country since early March, with 
the aggregate total amounting to 
2.5 million bushels. It is some nine 
years since any Canadian wheat 
has been sold to China. The latest 
business was consummated amid 
rumors that international grain 
trading firms, with headquarters or 
bases in the U.S., are afraid to sell 
Canadian wheat to Red China be- 
cause of U.S. policy against sales 
to that country. 


One U.S. firm. with offices in Can- 
least one international 
with North Ameri- 


ada, and at 


grain company 


cal juarters in New York are 
credited with being involved in the 
transactions. It is being suggested ir 
Winnipeg that one or more Cana- 
dian export firms are serving as 
“fronts” for firms having their head 
offices in the U.S. because official 
Washington does not endorse trade 
betw the U.S. and China 

One story asserts that originally 


the Chinese buyers placed the order 


r 
with one big firm, but the firm's head 


office in New York canceled the sal 
Then the Chinese pl uced the rder 
with another firm with headquarters 
in New York. This second company 
aske inother firm in Canada t 
“front the deal 

The Canadians themselves are not 


RED CHINA 
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IWA SALES—Sales may now be made against the 1958-59 Inter- 


national Wheat Agreement quotas 


Page 5 


FLOUR ORDER—The U.S. Department of Agriculture has ordered 


22.7 million pounds flour for domestic relief purposes 


Page 6 


BUSINESS FAILURES—tThe rise in the rate of business failures 


has slackened significantly, according to a 


ee, eer paciea 


Dun & Bradstreet, 
Page 30 


THIAMINE INTAKE—A report on the paradox of a dietary short- 
age of thiamine in a time of prospering economy by Dr. William 


B. Bradley, scientific director of the American Institute of 
a eS ee eee ee re ie enewe< oe Page 34 
— REGULAR FEATURES — 

Editorials ..... : rere 4 Mostly Personal : 10 
Fieur Market ........cccscccose 8 Foreign Commentary 48 
— INDUSTRY STATISTICS — 

Current Flour Production ....... 9 Flour Quotations ee ee 45 
Stock Miaricet .....c.ecccccces . 48 Millfeed Quotations ... " . 44 





CCC Sales Ideas 
For Corn Disposal 


WASHINGTON—AII indications 
point to the fact that the time has 
arrived for members of the grain 


trade to take an inventory of the 
various factors surrounding the 
new crop picture — weather, the 


harvest—but, most importantly, the 
attitude of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture regarding the disposal 
of its stocks, notwithstanding the 
availability of wheat and corn now 
and, later, oats, barley, grain sor- 


ghums and rye. 
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Will Surpluses Like Taxes Be With Us Always? 


HE billion bushel-plus winter wheat crop, 

forecast by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the expectation that the spring wheat 
outturn, assuming attainment of the average 
yields of the last two years on the sown acreage, 
will be in the region of 230 million bushels, bring 
into sharp relief the seemingly never-ending prob- 
lem of the U.S. in the build-up of surpluses. 

The situation presented provides reason to 
conjecture whether the present conception of sur- 
plus reduction and disposal can accomplish the de- 
sired goal of bringing supply into balance with 
demand. 


Politicians appear to be turning a specu- 
lative eye on the respective advantages of 
two systems—the imposition of tight cross 
compliance in all field crop acreages or the 
increased use of surpluses throughout the 
world as a peaceful weapon in the cold war. 


Modern farming techniques have expanded all 
previous production norms. Efficient use of land 
is increasing; better plant nutrients are being 
brought into service while the weather favors crop 
development and has favored it for a number of 
years, generally speaking, on the North American 
continent. 

The strategic use of agricultural surpluses in 
the cold war presupposes the need for continued 
high production. Financing comes, according to 
the supporters of such efforts, in the way that 
missiles and other potential weapons of the hot 
war are financed, from the taxpayer. 

Presupposed, too, is the theory that the US. 
will adopt a long range internationalized trade 
goal, a goal which is being bitterly opposed in 
Congress as high tariff advocates fight the re- 
newal of the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act. 

There is a strong possibility that the ever-ris- 
ing tide of wheat surpluses, to deal with only one 
commodity involved, may provoke some broad 
gauge thinking leading to more liberalized pro- 
grams. USDA assesses the export potential in the 
next crop year at 400 million bushels. A wider 


foreign disposal plan appears to some observers 
as the only way to reduce surpluses and, at the 
same time, obtain some benefit for the U.S. in the 
cold war. Action of this nature might tempt some 
countries into the U.S. sphere of trade influence, 
with the western free world taking reflected bene- 
fits, at the expense of the Communist oligarchy. 

But what countries want U.S. wheat? India, 
Pakistan, Turkey, Yugoslavia and Korea certain- 
ly—all of them awaiting action on the expanded 
Public Law 480 bill. Japan is a substantial dollar 
buyer. European crops are generally good—a man 
with a full stomach needs no more. 

Then how about the countries in the Com- 
munist orbit? Poland is anxious; so are some of 
the Eastern European satellites. Russia itself has 
been a buyer of Canadian wheat. Canada is sell- 
ing right now to Red China. 


Are the Chinese in mortal need of pro- 
digious supplies of wheat? There are acute 
observers who contend that China could 
swallow the whole of the current U.S. sur- 
plus and still cry out for more. Yet repre- 
sentatives of the China Resources Co. of 
Hong Kong, agents for the purchase of Ca- 
nadian wheat for shipment to Red China, 
are reported as saying that China is self- 
sufficient in food. The object of their pur- 
chases of Canadian wheat is to help stimu- 
late trade between Canada and Mainland 
China. 


It is safe to assume that USDA estimates of 
domestic disappearance of wheat in 1958-59 will 
not vary widely from the published figure of 584 
million bushels. Under the present policy of farm 
production and the near-satiated demand of so 
many markets the outlook for reducing the cur- 
rent wheat surplus is dim indeed. 

There is need for new thinking on the matter 
Unfortunately, there are few signs that minds 
have yet been turned to this new thinking. Till 
they so turn, surpluses will remain a permanent 
feature of the U.S. economy 


“‘Omnibustering”’ in Congress 


Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture, 
particularly those on the House side of Congress 
with their strange fascination for the “omnibus” 
farm bill, are being accused, perhaps with a cer- 
tain degree of justification, of failure to support 
the best interests of the nation’s farmers. 

John Cipperly, in his column of Capital Com- 
ment appearing elsewhere in this issue, presents 
the case for the prosecution with his usual facili- 
ty. To those traders who believe that Public Law 
480 has been a major motivating force in putting 
U.S. farm surpluses into overseas outlets, it will 
be disturbing to note that the House agricultural 
committee is attempting to bury extension legis- 
lation for the law in the veto hole it is digging. 
PL 480 is important as a provider of ersatz buying 
power at a time when the offtake from the new 
winter wheat crop appears to be reaching alarm- 
ing proportions. The fact that a good crop may be 
secured is not alarming in itself. What is alarm- 
ing, it is asserted, is the danger that every market- 
ing aid will not be employed to the full limit. 


62 oe ban to the farm policies of 


Some sources in Washington say that the 
House foot-dragging political diversions may well 
postpone final adoption of the extended PL 480 
until August. Thereafter, and as a result, pro- 
curement funds will be delayed for several weeks 
as Congress proceeds to act on the PL 480 act as 
a separate document after the probable veto of 
the “omnibus” bill. 

The phrase — omnibus bill — ordinarily reflects 
an unpleasant political connotation. It is to legis- 
lation what filibuster is to the political orator. 
“Omnibus” indicates a package containing a little 
bit of everything tossed promiscuously into the 
legislative pot, containing pieces of indigestible 
material unpalatable to the executive stomach. It 
follows that the whole meal must be rejected and 
the feeling in Washington is that the President, in 
the last resort, will reject it. 

Agriculture is suffering from too much politics. 
Politicians cavorting in Congress are to blame; 
but perhaps the farmers themselves are not en- 
tirely blameless because they helped bring politics 
into agriculture. 
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Prominent Baking 
Industry Figure, 
Jay Burns, Dies 


CHICAGO — Jay Burns, president 
of the Bryo Co. of Chicago and 
chairman of the board of Carpenter 
Baking Co., Milwaukee, died in Wil- 
mette, Ill, on May 21. He was 94 
years old. 

Mr. Burns served in 1915-16 as 
president of the National Association 
of Master Bakers, the organization 
which a few years later became the 
American Bakers Assn. He served on 
the ABA board for many years. 

Mr. Burns was born March 12, 1864, 
at North Fairfield, Ohio, and was 
graduated from Hiram (Ohio) College 
where he majored in accounting and 
economics. He moved to Omaha in 
1888. His first business venture was 
in 1898 when he was manager of 
concessions for the Trans-Mississip- 
pi Columbian Exposition in Omaha. 
In 1908 he acquired the Connecticut 
Pie Co., Omaha. In 1913 he opened 
a new window bread bakery known 
as the Jay Burns Baking Co. This 
firm was among the first to wrap 
bread—first by hand and then by 


machine. 
During World War I Mr. Burns 
headed the bakery section of the 


U.S. Food Administration which was 
directed by Herbert Hoover. In 1921- 
22 he helped organize Standard Bak- 
eries Corp., Chicago, and was named 
chairman of the board in 1922. He 
moved that year from Omaha to 
Evanston, Ill. The following year Mr. 
Burns sold his firm in Omaha to 
Standard Bakeries Corp. In 1924 he 
sold his interest in Standard to Con- 
tinental Baking Corp., New York. 

From 1926 to 1934 Mr. Burns lived 
in Florida, engaging in real estate 
and other businesses. He was mayor 
of Highland Park, Fla., in 1928. In 
1934 he moved to Wilmette, Ill. From 
1934 to 1940 he was president and 
genera! manager of Midland Baker- 
ies Corp. In 1940 Mr. Burns founded 
the Bryo Co. and in 1954 he organ- 
ized the Carpenter Baking Co., Inc., 
to take over assets of the former 
Carpenter Baking Co. 

Mr. Burns was active in matters 
relating to bread standards. He 
helped to defeat the Nebraska stand- 
ard bread weight law by carrying 
the case to the U.S. Supreme Court. 
Then from 1941 to 1949 he was active 
in hearings in Washington, D.C., on 
federal bread standards. 
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Roy E. Folck, Jr., 
Made Continental 
Vice President 


NEW YORK Michel Fribourg, 
president of Continental Grain Co., 
has announced that Roy E. Folck, 
Jr.. manager of the Norfolk, Va., 
office, has been made a vice president 

Mr. Folck joined the company in 
April, 1949, at the Junction City, 
Kansas, office. Before going to Nor- 
folk, Mr. Folck spent several years 
in the Kansas City, Mo., office of the 
company. 

Mr. Fribourg also announced the 
promotion of officials of Continental 
Grain Co. (Canada), Ltd. John T. 
Dallas, who was named executive vice 
president, joined the Winnipeg office 
of the company in 1926 and prior to 
the current change held the position 
of vice president. 

Alexander J. Simpson of Winnipeg 
and David W. Moss of Vancouver 
were named vice presidents. 








CERTIFICATE INTEREST 
RATE ANNOUNCED 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that certificates of interest to be is- 
sued by the Commodity Credit Corp. 
to banks and other lending institu- 
tions in financing 1958 crop price 
support loans will earn interest at the 
rate of 144% per annum. The rate 
for 1957 crop certificates was 3% 
per annum. Regulations providing the 
terms and conditions under which 
financial institutions may receive cer- 
tificates of interest and participate in 
the financing of 1958 crop grain and 
related commodity loans will be pub- 
lished in the Federal Register within 
a few days. Reprints of this publica- 
tion will be distributed to financial 
institutions by county agricultural 
stabilization conservation offices. 





General Baking 
Closes Plant 
At Kansas City 


KANSAS CITY—The General Bak- 
ing Co. closed its Kansas City plant 
May 31. The bakery, which is located 
at 1735 Cherry St., is a three-story 
brick structure which was built many 
years ago and was acquired with the 
purchase of the Smith Great Western 
Baking Co. and the Consumers 
Bread Co. in 1925. 

These firms were the outgrowth of 
a baking business established in 1885 
by B. Howard Smith, who was suc- 
ceeded as head of the company in 
1920 by his son, Bryce B. Smith. Mr 
Smith, served as midwestern division 
manager and vice president of Gen- 
eral for many years. He resigned his 
vice presidency about a year ago but 
continues as a director of General 

The company has placed its res- 
taurant and institution routes with 
the Holsum Baking Co., Kansas City, 
Kansas, a unit of the C. J. Patterson 
Co. About 35 of the company’s 100 
employees have joined the latter firm 

While no specific reasons were an- 
nounced for the closing, it is believed 


that substantial investment in new 
plant facilities was needed in Kan- 
sas City and the expenditure of such 


large sums was felt not justified by 
sales opportunities in the area 


NEXT WEEK— 
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Sales May Be Made Against 1958-59 
International Wheat Agreement Quotas 


WASHINGTON Sales may now 
be made against the 1958-59 Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement quotas 
for all countries listed in the U.S 
Department Agriculture’s weekly 


report on IWA 


sales, USDA has an- 

nounced. Sales against the 1958-59 
IWA quotas became effective June 2 
The quotas for all countries are 


ope! id quantities are the sams 

for 1957-58 with the exception of Cos- 
ta R r which the 1958-59 quot 

has increased to 1,653,000 bu 
Territ quotas will be presumed 
to be same as those for 1957-58 
unless otherwise specified later by 
the responsible government, in which 
case changes will be announced. Sales 
against the 1958-59 IWA quotas may 
not be exported prior to July 18, 1958, 
and until further notice not later 
than May 31, 1959 

Rates announced on May 29 apply 
to sales against the 1958-59 quotas 
and also the remaining 1957-58 quo- 
tas. Shipments against expiring 1957- 
58 quotas must be completed by Aug 
14, 1958, as previously announced 
Exporters should include in each no- 
tice of sale covering an IWA trans- 
action the quota year against which 
it is t recorded. 

USDA also announced changes 
specified ite peri ds and related 
rates applicable to both agreement 
and non-agreement sales alike. Prior 
to May 29, there were no rates 
plical wheat or flour sales f 
export after Aug. 14, 1958. The rate 
periods effective May 29 are is Iol- 
lows 

WHEAT 
Gulf Coast and East Coast— 
Hard Red Spring and Durum 
Through June 30 958 
July 958, through Aug. |4, 1958 
Aug. 15, 1958, through May 3 959 
Hard Red nter 
Through June 5, 1958 
une 6, 1958, through May 3 959 
Oth Classe 
Through June 30, 1958 
2) July 958, through May 3 959 
West Coast— 
A ° e 
Through June 30, 1958 
July 958, through July 25, 1958 
uly 26, 1958, through Mey 3 959 
FLOUR 
Gulf Coast— 
Through June 25, 1958 
June 26, 1958, through May 3 959 


East Coast and West Coast— 
Through July 20 958 

July 2 958, through Sept. 3 
Sept. 4, 1958, through May 3 959 


958 


The Miller will publish the inside story of the Russian milling 
industry, the result of an interview with Sol Kanee, president, 
Soo Line Mills, Ltd., Winnipeg. Mr. Kanee has just returned from 

a trip to Russia and he proves himself to be a 





trenchant observer. He was accompanied by 
Robert A. Kipp, president, Kipp Kelly, Ltd.. 
the Winnipeg milling machinery firm, who is 
now touring other countries. The invitation to 
visit the USSR came through Dr. Paul Brun, 
director of the Institute of Design and Project 
for the Ministry of Grain Production, who 
visited the Soo Line mill about a year ago. Dr. 


Brun also inspected the plant of Pillsbury, 
Canada, Ltd., at Midland, Ont., and William H. Pinchin of that 
firm was invited to go along, too. However, other commitments 
did not allow him to take advantage of the invitation. Mr. Kanee 
describes the strides made by the Russians in milling technology 
as “spectacular.” He points out that Russia now has 50 fully 
pneumatic mills in operation compared with possibly 12 in all of 
North America. The two Canadians visited with some top Russian 
technologists and his story will make eye-opening reading for 
those concerned with the current modernization program in the 


U.S. and Canada. 








USDA also reported that during 
the period May 21-May 27, the Com- 
lity Credit Corp. confirmed sales 
f 137,000 bu whe ncluding 
wheat i fl I Ss yf 
wheat equ lent) for rec ing un- 
der the International Wheat Agree- 
ment against t 1957-58 year quotas 
Sales ! ided 25,489 
cw j (59.00 ou I wheat equ /- 
ent) nd 78.000 bu. wheat. The 
portir country principally involved 
he s G 
Cumulat es by the U.S. since 
the openil t quot r the 1957-58 
year on June 1, 1957 re 87,472,000 


Members of MN F 
Committees 
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Continental Grain 
Triples Storage 
Capacity of Plant 


FRENCH CAMP, CAL.—Continen- 
| Grain Co. tripled storage capacity 
t its plant here within the past year. 
Since April, 1957, the company has 

nto use three buildings of 10,000 

capacity each. One building was 
nstructed last fall as the firm’s 
isiness expanded, and another was 
lilt this spring, bringing the total 


storage capacity at the plant to 1 
Lilli bushels. Corn, milo and bar- 
ley are stored in the buildings’ con- 


Office space at the site has been 
ibled, and cost of the over-all ex- 
pansion program is estimated at 
$225,000 for 1957 and $125,000 this 


The buildings use Hot Spot detec- 
rs and have new aeration systems 
n, which act independently in 
iding. The fans in the struc- 


es are located near the entrances 
i draw air directly into the build- 
es by use of tunnel ducts. 

A new panel board has been in- 


stalled which uses pneumatic switch- 
1utomatically control the flow 
into the bins. Panel indica- 
show the operator the quantity 
iin in the bins, and he may start, 
p and re-direct the flow of grain 
switches. The plant’s control sys- 
1 cost approximately $1,500. The 
iighly mechanized operation also in- 
1 automatic truck dumper 

i two dryers 
Also installed was a complete aera- 
system and Hot Spot control 
ratus in the company’s eight si- 
The aeration system includes a 
which directs air through ducts 
the tops of the silos. It then de- 
and is expelled through the 
m. As the air goes in and as it 
ves, it is tested by machines which 
cate temperature and humidity 
i control panel. The Hot Spot con- 
ipparatus tells the control panel 
perator if any dangerous hot areas 
ieveloping in the silo. This sys- 
cost about $10,000 and is ex- 
to other structures should 


» built at the site 


es al 








The company’s storage facilities at 
Stockton were increased when a 
rge, 2 million bushel capacity build- 
was leased in February of this 
ear bringing the firm’s total storage 
ea to 3 million bushels. The flat 
storage building is used for barley 
i has some special equipment 
rked out by Continental to facili- 

e both truck and rail delivery. 
Ernest Silverfield is vice president 
i Gerald Swendsen is 
iger of both the French Camp 


i Stockton operations. 


the firr aT 





NEW RELIEF FLOUR 
SYSTEM PROPOSED 


WASHINGTON—A suggestion has 
been made for legislation which would 
permit the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture to purchase wheat flour and 
cornmeal for domestic relief purposes 
from millers on a bid offer basis 
without the current complicated ex- 
change of grain for end products, less 
deductions for byproducts. Propon- 
ents of the bill are Sen. Edward Thye 
(R., Minn.) and Rep. Al Quie (R., 
Minn.). The proposal is somewhat 
similar to the system which existed 
for flour purchasing in World War 
Il. The bill sets forth the procedure 
under which USDA could bypass the 
existing cumbersome and difficult ad- 
ministrative procedure. 
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Joseph J. Spiruta 


Joseph J. Spiruta 
Accepts Wheat 
Commission Post 


SPOKANE, WASH. — Joseph J. 
Spiruta, Far East representative for 
Washington and Oregon wheat grow- 
ers, has accepted the position of man- 
ager of the newly-formed Washing- 
ton State Wheat Commission, Verne 
J. Barbre, commission chairman, has 
announced. 

“This is a big boost for Washington 
wheat growers,” said Mr. Barbre. 
“The commission feels that Mr. Spi- 
ruta is an excellent choice because 
of his background work on wheat 
problems and marketing programs in 
the Far East.” 

Mr. Spiruta, formerly a Willa- 
mette Valley, Ore., farmer and voca- 
tional agriculture instructor at the 
Canby, Ore., high school, will assume 
his new duties in the Spokane office 
about July 1. Mr. Spiruta has been 
situated in Japan for the past few 
years. His primary job in the Far 
East was to make surveys and re- 
ports on marketing problems and op- 
portunities for developing additional 
markets for Northwest wheat. 

Mr. Spiruta was employed as wheat 
market analyst for the Oregon Wheat 
Commission in April, 1953. In Febru- 
ary, 1956, he was asked to travel in 
Japan under a cooperative project 
between the Oregon Wheat Growers 
League and the Foreign Agricultural 
Service. At this time, he was respon- 
sible for development of the U.S. 
grain exhibit for the Osaka trade fair. 
He was in Japan almost four months 
developing and supervising this ex- 
hibit. After the fair, he worked on 
signing the initial market develop- 
ment projects for promoting the use 
of wheat foods in Japan. 

Mr. Spiruta then returned to the 
U.S. about the first of July, after 
which he was loaned to the Millers 
National Federation for approximate- 
ly two months to prepare a brochure 
entitled, “United States Flour for 
Export.” He returned to Japan on 
Oct. 1, 1956, on a leave of absence 
from the Oregon Wheat Commission. 

—_——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DODGE CITY ADDITION 

DODGE CITY, KANSAS—The Cas- 
terline Grain & Seed Co., Inc., has 
started work on a 540,000 bu. expan- 
sion project at the firm’s present ele- 
vator site here at a cost of about 
$200,000. Two rows of seven concrete 
tanks each are being erected at the 
north end of existing facilities. 
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USDA Orders 22.7 Million Lb. 


Flour for Domestic Relief 


WASHINGTON — Orders to process Commodity Credit Corp.-owned 
wheat into 22,791,250 lb. flour and CCC-owned corn into 11,255,100 Ib. yellow 
cornmeal for domestic relief use were given to mills May 29 by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. The flour and cornmeal are for shipment ex mill July 
10 and 20. Details of the awards are appended. The flour total includes 20,- 
167,850 Ib. all-purpose flour, 2,164,900 bread flour and 458,500 whole wheat flour. 
The cornmeal total is broken down into 3,286,150 lb. degermed and 7,968,950 
regular. 


FLOUR 
Processing 
Bag size, charge, 
Company— Milling point Quantity ib 100 Ib 
Green's Milling Co. ............. ..Morris, Minn. 80 000+ 100 $0.09* 
Yukon Mill & Grain Co. ................ Yukon, Okla. 240,000 10 26 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. . .«+..-Springfieid, tit 733,750 10 179 
Ogden, Utah 300,000 10 194 
80,000 10 194 
200,000 10 194 
Shawnee Milling Co., .Shawnee, Okla. 80,000 10 198 
960,000 10 16 
640,000 10 185 
American Fiours, Inc. ..Newton, Kansas 120,000 10 29 
150,000 10 29 
183,000 10 29 
60,000 10 29 
87,000 10 29 
200,000 10 29 
2,000,000 10 29 
1,750,000 10 29 
250,000 10 29 
1,200,600 10 29 
Kansas Milling Co ..Wichita, Kansas 380, 000% 10 21 
Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co. ... .Mt. Vernon, Ind. 160,000 10 12 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. Alton, Ill. 220, 000+ 100 28° 
106, 000% 100 28* 
140 000+ 100 28° 
Genera! Mills, Inc ..Wichita Falls, Texas 250,000 10 16 
60,000 10 16 
740,000 10 16 
El Reno, Okla 280,000 10 23 
400,000 10 23 
70,000 10 2 
Buffalo 40,000* 100 24* 
1,038, 900+ 100 24* 
40 000+ 100 24 
Kansas City 670,000 10 23 
370,000 10 23 
160,000 10 23 
60,000 10 23 
Wichita 300,000 10 26 
Rome, Ga 240,000 10 03 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 
Inman, Newton or Winfield, Kansas 80, 000% 50 10* 
120,000 100 19° 
100,000 100 9 
50,000 100 9" 
40,000 50 ‘he 
80,000 50 11* 
80,000 50 i1* 
126,000 100 19* 
97,800 100 17* 
21,300 50 09 
140,000 50 10 
160,000 50 o* 
300,000 100 is* 
200,000 50 11* 
120,000 50 10 
40,000 100 17* 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. .Whitewater, Kansas 120,000 10 .29 
80,000 10 29 
1,040,000 1% 29 
Burrus Mills, Inc Ft. Worth 1,170,000 10 213 
805 000 10 213 
320,000 10 213 
760,000 10 213 
Flour Mills of America, Inc .New Braunfels, Texas 760,000 10 10 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. .. ..-..Denver 40,000 10 44 
46,000 50 i 
40,000+ 100 06 
180,000¢ 10 75 
80,000+ 10 75 
20,000¢ 10 75 
118,500¢ 100 37 
60, 000¢ 50 52 
Omaha 160,000 10 31 
40,000 50 02 
160,000 10 31 
*Credit. +Bread. Whole wheat. 
CORNMEAL 
Processing 
Bag size charge, 
Company— Milling point Quantity Ib 100 Ib 
Keco Milling Co -McKenzie, Tenn 240,000 5 $0.63 
: 260,000 5 63 
Morrison Milling Co Denton, Texas 40,000 5 84 
80,000 5 84 
Murphy Grain & Milling Co. ..... Owensboro, Ky 480 000+ 5 45° 
520,000% 5 46° 
760, 000% 5 43" 
Humphreys Mills, Inc - sits . Memphis, Tenn 660 000 5 70 
Yukon Mill & Grain Co. ....... - Yukon, Okla 40,000 5 64 
40,000 5 67 
Shawnee Milling Co. ..............-. Shawnee, Okla. 520,000 5 69'/ 
280,000 5 65 
IMinois Cereal Mills, Inc. ........ "= Paris, Ill 60,000 5 65 
220,000 5 65 
440,000 5 65 
80,000 5 65 
916,750 5 65 
60,000 5 65 
1,020,000 5 65 
290,000 5 65 
320,000 5 65 
40,000 5 65 
1,445,000 5 65 
140,000 5 65 
Crete Mills ...Crete, Neb. 300, 000% 5 32* 
50,000% 5 32* 
6, 150% 5 .32* 
ee ME MS. oceeastccewasscnees St. Joseph, Mo. 760 000+ 5 48* 
80,000% 50 83* 
50,000% 5 98* 
240,000* 5 48* 
Chas. A. Krause Milling Co. ............. Milwaukee 80,000 100 31 
117,200 100 3! 
20,000 50 38 
Cases Conis Geek. oc oi ccdecstncccaus Kankakee, I Il. 40,000 5 36* 
Alabama Flour Mills ............-...... Decatur, Ala. 360,000 5 él 
200,000 5 6! 


*Credit. *Degermed. 
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Western Canada 
Continues to Have 


Drouth Conditions 


WINNIPEG — Drouth conditions 
continue over a very large section of 
western Canada with the area extend- 
ing daily. Rains are urgently needed. 
The drouth extends over all of Mani- 
toba, eastern and southern Saskatche- 
wan. Seeding, except for flax, is prac- 
tically completed, and there are many 
indications of uneven germination. 
Only beneficial rains will induce 
farmers to resume seeding flax. 

The outlook in Alberta, however, is 
brighter than in the other two prov- 
inces, but the west as a whole pre- 
sents a very patchy crop picture 
Stands that were cut off by the se- 
vere dust storms show definite de- 
terioration, while other stands are 
showing surprising resistance to the 
drouth conditions. Even a brief pe- 
riod of heat without adequate rainfall 
would quickly extend deterioration 
over wider areas. 

While weeds are growing slowly, 
they appear to be making better 
progress than crops. Grasshoppers are 
hatching across southern Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan and there are lo- 
cal reports of cutworm, wireworm 
and sweet clover weevil damage. 

Hay crops generally will be poor 
and in many areas yield insufficient 
feed for livestock. Pastures are equal- 
ly poor. Government agricultural of- 
ficials are urging farmers to give 
serious consideration to supplemen- 
tal hay and pasture crops and are 
stressing annuals that can be sown 
late in the season and still provide 
additional hay and pasture 


¥ 


PRECIPITATION REPORT 
SHOWS LITTLE RAINFALL 

WINNIPEG—Except in a limited 
area of north central Alberta, no rain- 
fall of any account fell in western 
Canada in the week ended May 27. As 
a result, states the Searle Grain Co. 
precipitation report, in the main 
growing areas of western Canada, 
the condition of the surface soil is 
extremely dry. It emphasizes that a 
penetrating rain is now needed in 
most districts if much of the early 
seeded crop, which has been above 
the ground for some time, is to make 
normal growth and if late fields 
are to germinate evenly. 

Growing season rains from April 
1 to May 27, according to the report, 
are 49% of normal in Alberta com- 
pared with 63% a year ago and in 
Saskatchewan 47% compared with 
77% last year. In Manitoba the fig- 
ures are 28% and 84%, respectively 
The weighted average for the three 
prairie provinces is 46% of normal 
compared with last year’s figure 
of 74%. 
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Tariff Meeting 


Slated at Winnipeg 


WINNIPEG—tThe Board 
Commissioners for Canada will hold 
a public meeting in the Board of 
Trade Bldg., Toronto, June 20, at 
10:00 a.m. to hear submissions re- 
garding minimum tariffs to be made 
by managers of elevators under the 
provisions of the Canada Grain Act, 
for the crop year ending July 31, 
1959. Those wishing to present briefs 
are requested to submit four copies 
to the secretary of the board at Win- 
nipeg not less than six days prior to 
the meeting. 





of Grain 
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CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect June 2 to 
aid millers in meeting foreign compe- 
tition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe are un- 
changed from the figures announced 
at all ports May 26. The levels now 
operating, with the previous figures in 
parentheses, are as follows: Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports 8'1,¢ (7'2¢); 
St. Lawrence ports and Churchill, 
8¢ (7¢); Canadian and U.S. Pacific 
ports, 10¢ (8¢). 





Pillsbury Establishes 


New Service Center 


MINNEAPOLIS — Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has established a western ser- 
vice center at San Mateo, Cal., to 
control distribution of the company’s 
bakery products throughout the west. 
At the same time, the company an- 
nounced that it has moved its San 
Francisco bakery products district 
office to the new location. 

The service center, which occupies 
7,000 sq. ft. space in a new building 
at 432 Peninsular Ave., began opera- 
tion June 1, according to John O 
Whepley, western distribution mana- 
ger for bakery products. 

The new installation is designed to 
improve service to Pillsbury custom- 
in the area, Robert Ragenovich, 
district manager, said 


ers 
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RYE EXPORTS IMPROVE 


WINNIPEG—At a standstill dur- 
ing the first half of the current crop 
year, Canadian rye exports have 
started to improve and for the Au- 
gust-April period amounted to 1,- 
139,000 bu. compared with 1,935,000 in 
the same nine months a year ago. The 
current total included 602,000 bu. ex- 
ported in April. Most of the rye 
cleared to the Netherlands 





New Era Milling Announces 
Major Expansion Program 


ARKANSAS CITY A major ex- 


pansion program at the New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, which en- 
tails construction of a 600,000 bu 
concrete grain storage elevator has 
been announced by A. James Sow- 
den, president and general manage1 
following a meeting of the board of 
directors 

At the meeting Ralph C. Sowden 


Ralph Sowden 


resigned as chairman of the board 


Mr. Sowden, who has not been in! 


bust health, said that the time | 
come for others t assume the re- 
sponsibilities operating the busi- 
ness. He will continue as an adviso1 
to the board 

Brig. Gen. H. F. Thompson was 
named chairman to succeed Mr. Sow- 


James Sowden was re-elect 


den. A 


Capita Comment 


WASHINGTON—Majority leader- 
ship of the House agricultural com- 
mittee seems determined to report 
out a farm “omnibus” bill containing 
all attractive features and postulates 
to garner every vote for its passage 

Basically, the document, as ob- 
served by members of the committee 
and farm leaders in the Senate, is a 
device to insure a White House veto. 
They are even willing to risk the 
passage of extension legislation of 
Public Law 480, as they would in- 
clude this measure in the omnibus 
act. 

In so doing, also knowing that the 
omnibus bill faces a veto, they are 
willing to delay and defer the ex- 
tension of Public Law 480, with its 
broad purchasing power available to 
foreign nations for agricultural com- 
modities, at a time when the Great 
Plains states are about to harvest a 
huge wheat crop. 

The majority of the House agri- 
culture committee seems now to be 
caught in the contradictory position 
of deep devotion to the cause of the 


By John Cipperly 





farm producer, but unwilling to clear 
through the House a bill the Senate 
has already approved which would 
give the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture immediate stimulus to ne- 
gotiate agreements with foreign na- 
tions to get U.S. agricultural sur- 


pluses moving. 


The foot-dragging, an attempt t 
tie the extension of Public Law 480 
into an omnibus bill at this time—a 
bill headed for a veto—can mean 
nothing less than a political dodge 


to embarrass the administration, and 
at the expense of the farmers of the 
Great Plains states. 

The House agriculture 
is putting a brake on passage « 
extension legislation of Public Law 
480. It now indicates that there will 
be no legislative enactment of any 
farm bill, the omnibus bill or any 
other, until early August. This means 
that the procurement buying empha- 
of Public Law 480 will not 
available for the new wheat crop or 
other U.S. agricultural surpluses un- 
til late September, at the earliest 
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F 1UR prices across the country 
began to yield in “the seven-day 
ing June 2 as the first mea- 

I if the billion bushel 
winter wheat crop began to 
h the market. Although early ar- 
ls were small and high in mois- 
the promise of much more to 
was strong enough to exert 
ressure far afield outside the 





Flour sales were almost negligible 
uyers reluctant to take more 
lay-to-day needs in view of the 

eajestments obvi yusly under 





There was a milk i flurry of fam- 

y flour buying in the central states, 
hardly re than enough to push 
es of all types in that area to 35% 


upacity for the short week. Sales 
the Southwest and in the spring 


it mills area both amounted to 
29 yf capacity. 

Bakery flour prices in the South- 
west came down a full 30¢ for the 
week as new wheat arrivals, though 
small, punctured the tight, old crop 


ish market structure. As pressure 
outward from the Southwest, 
g wheat mills began the task of 
keeping their quotations in favorable 
ustment with the Southwest, and 
at the end June 2 spring wheat bak- 
ery types were off 10¢ from the close 
M ay 29 

Shipping directions across the 

intry showed a marked briskness 
as buyers ordered out every possible 
pound of old crop flour to stretch sup- 
plies until the new crop basis is es- 
tablished. 

Production by mills of the U.S. for 
the week, curtailed by the Memorial 
Day holiday, amounted to 108% of 

upacity, compared with 103% the 

revious week and 106% a year ago. 
There were marked increases in the 





runs in the Southe est and on the 
North Pac coast and sharp de- 
clines at Buffalo and Minneapolis 
(‘See tables on page 9.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales were slow, run- 
time was at 4 days due to the 
holiday, and shipping directions were 
rood in the spring wheat mills area 

r the seven-day period ending June 

Prices, at abnormal levels for sev- 
eral weeks because of higher wheat 
costs and millfeed losses, took a 
sharp 10¢ drop at the end June 2, 
due to market pressure from new 
wheat in the Southwest. 

The family flour business, too, was 
slow, despite recent efforts to stimu- 
ite sales with shipping allowances. 
Sales by spring wheat mills for the 
week dropped to the lowest point 
since late last October, 29% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 35% the pre- 
vious week and 44% a year ago. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
for the week, on the other hand, 
climbed to 103% of capacity, com- 
pared with 90% the previous week 
and 97% a year ago. Some mills re- 
ported directions as slow, although 
the general consensus was that bak- 


Flour Prices Turn Softer 
As Pressure of New Crop 


Develops in Southwest 











ers were drawing heavily on old con- 
tracts in lieu of buying before new 
crop flour is offered. 

Production by mills of the North- 
west for the four-day week amounted 
to 101% of capacity, compared with 
103% the previous week and 104% a 
year ago. Production by mills of the 
interior Northwest amounted to 
104% of capacity, compared with 
100% the previous week and 118% 
a year ago. Production by mills at 
Minneapolis amounted to 95% of 
capacity, compared with 108% the 
previous week and 80% a year ago. 

Quotations May 29, 100-Ib. cottons, 
carlots Minneapolis: Spring wheat 
standard patent bakery flour $6.15G 
6.27, short patent $6.25@6.37, high 
gluten $6.45@6.57, first clear $5.27 
@5.62, whole wheat $6.15@6.25; fam- 
ily flour $6.65@7.35. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Flour trading in 
hard winter wheat types continued 
quiet last week. Prices remained 
high and the outlook for the new 
crop wheat good, with the result 
that practically no one was interest- 
ed in buying any more flour than ab- 
solutely needed. Sales amounted to 
29% of four-day milling capacity. 
This compared with 15% the previous 
week (five days) and 18% a year 
ago. Of last week’s business, govern- 
ment and export orders accounted 
for 64%. 

Prices on bakery flour broke sharp- 
ly at the end of the week as cash 
premiums felt the impact of the 
trickle of new crop wheat going to 
market. The price on bakery flour 
was down 22¢ in one day. Compared 
with a week earlier, the price was 
off about 30¢ sack. 

The lower levels failed to excite 
any great buying interest, however, 


as the lull before new crop continued. 
Some buyers are covered well into 
June. But some of the big chains 
will need to order flour very soon, 
their inventories having been worked 
to the lowest practical point. These 
buyers are expected to come into the 
market for perhaps a week’s supply. 
Others may go on a price-date-of- 
shipment basis, as some of the small- 
er independents are presently oper- 
ating. Any buying will be of the 
hand-to-mouth variety until new 
crop wheat is coming to market in 
quantity, and the weather is the fac- 
tor governing when that will be. The 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-Ib. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing certers and sales 
prices in the Icrger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











outlook for the crop continues bright. 
Directions are rated good. 

Family flour jobbers and whole- 
salers find themselves in varying 
pesitions. Some still have about a 
month’s supply on the books while 
others have to buy p.d.s. This situa- 
tion creates a problem for millers 
since prices based on current costs 
are much higher than when flour was 
booked several months ago, and mill- 
ers need to keep their wholesalers 
competitive with those of other mill- 
ers. Directions are fair to good. 

Export interest has been very slow. 
Some 1% ash flour was purchased 

Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, page 44) 





Semolina Buying Slow, Light Durum 
Receipts Keep Price Levels Steady 


URUM receipts were light for 

the seven-day period ending 
June 2 and mill running time was 
fairly good for this time of year, with 
steady prices all week as the end re- 
sult. Shipping directions were about 
normal for the season, taking into 
account the Memorial Day holiday 
on the one hand and the needs of 
manufacturers of durum products on 
the other. Prices were buoyed by a 
scant 130 cars which arrived in Min- 
neapolis for the short week, plus the 
lack of top quality offerings in those 
which did arrive. 

Sales of semolina products were 
slow, particularly in the East, where 
retail buying was reportedly draggy. 
Manufacturers are expected to draw 
down a fair amount of semolina dur- 
ing June to build a backlog against 
the annual plant shutdowns which 
usually occur in July. 


Production by durum mills for the 


week amounted to 94% of five-day 
milling capacity for the holiday- 
shortened week, compared with 115% 
the previous week and 86% a year 
ago. 


Prices on durum wheat delivered 


at Minneapolis May 29 were as fol- 
lows: 

Choice No. | amber or better...... $2.45@2.46 
Choice No. 2 amber or better. 2.44@2.45 
Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.42@2.44 
Medium No. | durum or better.. 2.42@2.45 
Medium No. 2 durum or better..... 2.41@2.44 
Medium No. 3 durum or better..... 2.39@2.42 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wily. % 


ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

May 25-June | .. 157,500 *118,44) 94 
Previous week ..... 157,500 181,257 115 
Year ago .... .. 156,500 108,118 86 
Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1957-May 31, 1958 ........ 8,171,747 


July |, 1956-June |, 1957 ........ 
+Four-day week. 


7,168,660 
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Better Millfeed 
Interest Slows 


Price Decline 


ILLFEED prices over the coun- 
try slumped again in the sev- 
en-day period ending June 2. Declines 
ranged from $1 to $5 for the week, 
a slower rate of loss than in previous 
weeks. Increasing interest in deferred 
shipments late in the period encour- 
aged the belief that prices may have 
reached bottom, at least for the time 
being. In spite of the slump, mid- 
dlings in some areas managed to hold 
a 50¢ to $1 premium over bran, indi- 
cating somewhat better demand. 
Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
41,958 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pare with an output of 49,915 tons 
in the previous week and 43,577 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 


ea Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Although the local 
market was far from lively, the se- 
vere declines of late May were some- 
what checked in the seven-day peri- 
od ending June 2, leading some mill 
managers to hope that the market 
has bottomed out for the time being. 
As trading closed May 29 there were 
increasing reports of buyer interest 
in shipments for June, July and even 
August at current prices. Track sup- 
plies disappeared over the Memorial 
Day week end, with some reports of 
fair interest in bran from the coun- 
try trade. 

Bran dipped $2 and middlings $1.50 
Red dog demand continued to soften, 
with declines of $2 to $3 for the week 
Quotations May 29: Bran $31@32, 
standard midds. $32.50@33, flour 
midds. $40, red dog $42@49 

Kansas City: A firming tendency 
was evident in the millfeed market 
in the week ended June 2. Compared 
with a week earlier, prices were up 
$1 to $2 on shorts and middlings. 
Bran proved too plentiful, however, 
and prices sagged $1 to $1.50 on that 
feed. Because of the long holiday 
weekend, traders were having diffi- 
culty on June 2 determining the tone 
of the market. Demand was not ur- 
gent. However, during the week the 
country trade and jobbers seemed to 
be absorbing fair-sized quantities. 
The mixed car trade in the southeast 
ordered supplies, not wanting to miss 
out on the low prices. Feed manu- 
facturers were in the market in a 
modest way, but the total demand 
did not clean up supplies and bran 
was pressing. Other feeds were read- 
ily available, though not pressing. 
Reduced running time of flour mills 
seemed to be offset by lower feed 
production. Quotations June 2, Kan- 
sas City, carlots: Bran $28@28.75, 
shorts $32.75 @ 33.50, sacked; bran 
$24.50@25.25, shorts $29@29.75, mid- 
dlings $28.50@29.25, bulk. 

Wichita: Demand was poor for 
bran and good for shorts last week. 
Offerings were ample for bran and 
adequate for shorts. Bran declined $2, 
while shorts advanced $1.50. Quota- 
tions May 29, basis Kansas City: 
Bran $28.25@28.75, shorts $32.75@ 
33.25. 

Hutchinson: Shorts showed resist- 
ance to the pressure which has 
brought steadily declining feed prices 
for more than a month, but bran 
again weakened, selling at $2 less 
than a week earlier. Demand for the 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 46) 
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Southwest Harvest Causes 
Sharp Drop in Wheat Prices 


~_ prices were irregular in 
the seven-day period ending 
June 2, showing strength in the ear- 
ly part and then breaking sharply at 
the end as the prospect of new crop 


supplies in the Southwest replaced 
concern over the scarcity of old 
wheat. 


Closing prices of wheat futures on 
June 2 were: Chicago—July $1.84% 
@%, September $1.87% @%, Decem- 
ber $1.92%, March $1.96%; Kansas 
City—July $1804 @%, September 
$1.843%%3, December $1.88%, March 
$1.92%; Minneapolis— July $2.16%, 
September $2.04%. 

The early part of the period was 
marked by what may well have been 
the final stages of old crop strength 
and rising prices. As markets across 
the country closed out business May 
29 and prepared for the long Memo- 
rial Day holiday reports became more 
prevalent of harvesting underway in 
Texas and Oklahoma. The dominance 
of new crop wheat became more evi- 
dent as the session drew to a close, 
and the cash markets in the South- 
west broke 8 to 10¢. With the pros- 
pect of a rapidly widening belt of 
harvesting expected over the week 
end, buyers became indifferent to of- 
ferings, apparently hoping that the 
days immediately following Memorial 
Day and the resumption of trading 
would bring more wheat. 

With trading resumed June 2, the 
futures market began to adjust to 
the new crop situation, and prices 
rnoved downward. When the markets 
closed, the July contracts at Kansas 
City and Chicago were down 2 to 3¢ 
from May 29. The widening pres- 
sure of the harvest was also felt in 
other areas, and the July future at 
Minneapolis came down almost 4¢. 
With flour buying and export busi- 
ness almost non-existent, on top of 
the expected pick up in harvesting, 
there was little to sustain prices in 
those areas. 

The only export activity of the 
week was the purchase of 700,000 bu. 
red wheat by Poland, leaving 2.6 
million bushels yet to be lifted. 

Minneapolis spot wheat was boost- 
ed by concern over reports of mois- 
ture deficiency in spring wheat grow- 
ing areas and by the acute need for 
spot wheat from “free” supplies. De- 
spite the fact that flour sales were 
slow the mills were grinding at a 
good rate. Premiums ranged from 23¢ 
for the ordinary wheat to as much 
as 36¢ over the July price for the 
wheat with high protein. Receipts 
amounted to only 675 cars during the 
holiday shortened week, with 117 of 
them assigned to CCC account. The 
average protein of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 


during the week was 14.28%, com- 
pared with 15.69% the same week 


last year. 

At the close on May 29, No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring through 12% protein was trad- 
ing at 23@26¢ over the Minneapolis 
July price; 13% protein 24@27¢ over; 
14% protein 25@28¢ over; 15% pro- 
tein 26@29¢ over; 16% protein 27@ 
32¢ over; 17% protein 29@36¢ over 
the July. The Minneapolis July price 
was trading in a narrow range 
throughout the period. 

The lack of good quality durum 
held prices firm. Daily arrivals were 
of rather poor quality and graded 
sample grade for the most part. (See 
tables on page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 


wheat prices at Minneapolis May 29 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dork Northern 


Spring, 58 Ib. 
Ordinary sulndiatdsabe nate $2.42'2@2.45'2 
12% Protein beh abel .. 2.42%2:@2.45'2 
13% Protein 2.432 @2.46'2 
14% Protein 2.44'2 @2.47'» 


15% Protein 2 2.452 @2.48'2 
16% Protein ; ‘ 2.4642 @2.51'2 


17% Protein 2.48'/2 @2.55'2 
Protein premiums for over I7%, Ic each 
Ya% higher. 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent premium each ib. over 58 Ib 
Ic discount each ‘2 Ib. under 58 Ib 


New Crop Pressure 


Although new crop wheat has not 
yet reached the Kansas City market, 
it has already exerted a strong de- 
pressing effect on the cash wheat 
price. Compared with a week earlier, 
prices were down 21 to 23¢ bu. The 
greatest decline came in premiums 
which had been elevated because of 
a shortage of old crop free wheat. 
While supplies are not yet any more 
plentiful, the prospect for the situ- 
ation improving within a few weeks 
has brought premiums down 17 to 
19¢. Declines were 17¢ on ordinary 
and on the top side of all protein 
grades, with 19¢ declines applying to 
the low side of the range 

Demand for wheat ranged from 
fair to good. It was increasingly evi- 
dent that buyers are acquiring only 
exactly what they need—no more 
Arrivals in Kansas City last week to- 
taled 366 cars, compared with 300 
the previous week and 483 a year ago 
Much of last week’s wheat was sold 
“to-arrive.” This kept actual spot 
sales on the trading floor to 22 cars 
for the four-day period. 

There were reports that the har- 
vest had started in Texas and in 
southwest Oklahoma. The Kansas 
harvest is expected to get underway 
within the next 10 days 

Premiums were quoted June 2 as 
follows: Ordinary wheat is 35¢ 
over the basic July option of $1.80%; 
12% protein 35 @ 4l¢ over; 12.50% 
protein 36@44¢ over; 13% protein 37 
@47¢ over; 13.50% protein 38@49¢ 
over; 14% protein 39@5l¢ over 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City May 29 
is shown in the accompanying table 


No. | Dark and Hard $2.24'2 @2.47 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.232 @2.46'2 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.212 @2.44'2 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.192 @2.42'2 
No. | Red 2.21'2@2.24 
No. 2 Red 2.20 + + 23'/ 
No. 3 Red 2.18'2@2.22'2 
No. 4 Red 2.1642 @2.20'% 
At Ft. Worth, No. 1 ordinary hard 
winter milling wheat was selling 


June 2 at $2.25@2.30 delivered rail 
basis, Texas common points. This was 
a decline of 27¢ from May 26. De- 
mand was poor and offerings plenti- 
ful, however. New wheat was moving 
in volume, mostly by truck, to fill 
export requirements. Yields were re- 
ported at 20 to 40 bu. to the acre 
Only one car of new wheat reached 
Ft. Worth May 31, No. 1 hard. Qual- 
ity was tough and moisture content 


15%. 12.15% protein truck wheat 
was averaging 12% moisture. 
Prices were firm in the Pacific 


Northwest in view of improved de- 
mand for export and from mills. 
There was little wheat offered and 
exporters were covering on old sales 
Bookings were limited to one cargo 
of western white in Japan. New crop 
wheat bids were around $2 bu., but 
little was purchcased in the country 
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Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting urr 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the tote! est 
mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 

May 25 
June *Previous 
958 week 
Northwest 553,362 705,984 
Southwest 99 442 314,093 
Buffalo 432,507 589,779 Z 
Central and Southeast 463,257 570,196 472,225 
North Pacif Coast 277,945 318,707 235,376 
Tot 2,926,513 3,498.76 859 564 
tota U.S 74 6 75 7 
U.S. prod 3,933,485 4,706,328 
otal this month 9,345,264 5.4 ? 
Croc 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 
May 25 May 26 May 28 Ma 9 
June Previous June 2 June 4 June $ 
958 week 957 956 95 
Northwe 03 04 7 74 3 
Southwest 5 0 09 8S 8 ¢ 
Buffalo 2 25 86 , 6 
Centra 3S. E 98 96 S 74 4 6 
No. Pa Coast 08 99 83 8 76 
Totals 08 03 06 8 9 63,7 
This week based on four-day week cap ty 
NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST 
Minneapolis Kanses City 
5-day week ac- 5-day week 
capacity vity . ‘ 
Ma 5-June 95 May S-June é 
Pre u week os Pre us week e 
Yea go 82 Yea 29 8 
Two ago 66 Two yee 29 ? 
Five average 80 Five-ye sverag 
Ten-ye erage 77 en-yea erage 
*Re ed. +Four-day week *Four-day week 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota ud 50 Representative Mills 


North Dakota, 
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City (including 
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y to The North 
ted output of 
6 May 29 


531,962 
059,580 
430,308 
414.318 
265,380 





r flour production 
July | to——— 


June 2 
957 
2,729,342 
3,635,517 
6,193,463 
25,86! 408 
14,516,426 








Outside of Kansas 
Wichita and Salina) 
F 





py week our & ac 
S-day week Flour % ac c t output tivity 
capacity output tivity Mae SJune 20 000 592 23 
May 25-June 456,900 +378,000 04 Previous week 20,98 077,968 06 
oa =. enn onke'214 an Yea : 032 915 910 , 
Pre week 456,900 456.214 0 Lh 9 34 O44, ! 
Yea go 430,500 +405 055 e iwo ye 9 536 4 +. 
Two yeers ago 454 500 377,816 83 rive-ye verage 3 
Five-vea verage S e ea erage 8? 
Ten-yea verage 8 Revised. *four-day wee 
*Revised. tFour-day week CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
PACIFIC COAST Mills te sale Oh chigan, Wisconsin 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee 
; Virginia, Georgia and easter Missour 
Secttle, Tacoma and Interior 9 . mee a ; 
Washington Mills S-day week Flou ba 
car utput ? ty 
5-day week Flour ac- Ma une 9 5 #443 257 98 
output tivity Pre u week 98 9% 
May 25-June +145 609 94 Yea 29 4 225 04 
Pre us week *176,977 9 Twe 3 4 5 74 
Year ago *135.760 79 Five-ye average 77 
Two ears 70,267 79 Te - ¥ e ~ 
F ve e 83 r 7 ex 
Ten-ye 80 
*Revised ay week BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour %~e 
Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills . stout tivity 
May 25 ne 9 M 48 ~ 2.5 u 
Previous week Pre us week 48 Q 
Year ag 9 Ye =) 4 436 828 ‘ 
Two years ago ? ~~ e 9 4 - 58 86 
Five-yea average Five-ye € 7 
Ten-ye erage 8 en-ye e } 
+Four-day week +Fou week 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of milifeed tons for week ending May 3 a: wo weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma i the cities of Kansas City 
and St. Joseph 2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North d South Dakota and Montana 
ding Minneapolis, St. Pau! and Duluth-Superior 3) mills of Buf ‘ Production com 
puted on the basis of 72.6 flour production 
Southwest*—— —Northwest*— Buffa - —Combined* 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly C yeer Weekly Crop yr 
production to date production to date produ tio ? Sate du mn to date 




















May 25-June 23,029 45.73 625 621.6 8 4 9 41.9 
Previous week $25,230 55 49 
Two weeks ago 23,756 3 46 ! ’ 
1957 23,467 264 iN 43 ? 460,95 
1956 21,550 462 444 40,024 84,29 
1955 21,456 737 504 6 40,8 7 3 558 
1954 20,230 792 504 884 39 4 ; ? 
*Principal mills. **74% of tota pacity. tAll mills. Revised 

7 + ~ + 7 = 7 
as this price is about 7¢ below sup- w s. Scattere vers relieved 
port. Mill demand was good, wit! the dry spel S s it ger 
Montana prices upped 2 to 3¢ bi n s east he mountains 
soft white and club wheats, smut- would be welcon The weather 
free, 4 to 5¢ higher than ordinary t ed co t the nd of the week 
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Top Salesmen. Honored recently as the two top salesmen of the 
n division of Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N.J., were Arthur J. 


King a John H. Stuart. Mr. 


King was presented with the Barell award by 
L. D. Barney, president of the firm. Mr. Stuart was presented with the 
sident’s award by Robert W. Smith, division general manager. The 


uward is presented annually to the salesman in the division who 

hieves the best sales record during the year. The vice president’s award 
vas presented to Mr. Stuart in recognition of his achieving the largest sales 
ise in the division for the year. Mr. King resides in San Jose, Cal., and 


Stuart in Dallas 


District Sales Manager. The appointment of Martin N. 
is district sales manager of the recently established Pittsburgh district 
f Mills, Inc., flour division has been announced by Charles R. 
Kolb, eastern regional general sales manager, New York. 
Mr. Cullen joined GMI in 1939 in the New York district 
office where he held various positions. In 1942, he was 

eranted military leave of absence to serve with the U.S 
Army. He subsequently transferred to the U.S. Army Air 
air cadet and became a B-24 pilot with the 
5th Air Force. Upon the conclusion of World War II he 
was released from the air force, a first lieutenant, and 
returned to GMI in June, 1946. He became a flour division 
salesman in the New Jersey territory of the New York 
office in 1950 and in April, 1956, was promoted 
position of New York district sales assistant. Mr 


Cullen 


e as an 


district 





to the 


Martin N. Cullen = Cullen served as vice president of the Allied Trades of 

Industry—Division Number 9—in New Jersey during the fiscal 

1955-56 succeeded to the presidency of that organization the 

ng year. Mr. Cullen plans to move to the greater Pittsburgh district 
Mrs. Cullen and their three daughters within the near future. 


Premenes Announeed. Promotion of Stanley J. Hilliard to 

nal traffic ager for Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. at Kansas City has 

ounced a w esley C. Newman, general traffic manager. Mr. Hilliard, 

ned ADM's traffic department in Minneapolis in 1932, was transferred 

in 1952 as assistant traffic manager for the southwest area 

‘ompany’s flour division. He was named traffic manager for the 
vision in that area in 1955. 


Kansas City 


New Headquarters. Now headquartering in Fargo, N.D., is 
Larry W. Holt, products district sales manager for Russell-Miller 
r Co. S. B. Rodning, manager of the Occident grocery products 
f R-M, said the move was made to provide closer contact and service 
ints in the Dakotas and western Montana. Mr. Holt, who has been 

Minneapolis, is a native of North Dakota and a former 
esident of Grand and Bismarck. 


grocery 


sales 


I nwle 
2 UIAS 


Representative Assigned. Richardson Scale Co.’s western 
office has announced the assignment of Homer H. 
Siesiiiien as Pacific Northwest representative. Mr. Hazel- 
ton has considerable sales and service experience, having 
served in these capacities at both the Wichita and Chicago 
branch offices since starting with Richardson in 1948. 
The Northwest territory will consist of the states of Ore- 
gon, Washington and Idaho. Mr. Hazelton will spend a 
great deal of time in these areas, and all correspondence 
and general business matters should therefore be directed 
to the regional office located at 580 Market St., San 
Francisco, Richardson announced. 


regional 





Homer H. Hazelton 


Elected Seer retary. Elected secretary of the Green Bay, Wis., 
manufacturers representatives’ organization was Red MacSwain, 


Flour Mills. 


area grocery 
King Midas 


Technical Consultamt. The Grain Processing Machinery 
Manuf Assn., New York, has announced that it has engaged Herbert 
K. Swan as a technica! consultant. His services to the association are expected 
encompass such matters as standards and terminology studies, organization 
representation on association policies, etc., stimulation of and editing technical 
irticles for publication, membership promotion, and prestige and good-will 
development. Mr. Swan was the first vice president of the association when 
unized in 1951. He has just recently retired from Allis-Chalmers 
Milwaukee. 


tirer 
acturers 


it Was org 


ifacturing Co., 
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THE GASE BA 
sone mH 


FIRST BULK DELVERYsPd 


ARRIVAL CELEBRATED—Among officials celebrating the arrival of the 
first bulk shipment of flour at Gase Baking Co. in Saginaw, Mich., were, 
left to right, Claud Bryson, vice president, Baker Perkins, Inc., Saginaw, 
Mich.; E. J. Gase, president, Gase Baking Co.; A. J. Gase, manager, Holsum 
Cake Co., Saginaw, Mich.; A. James Sowden, president, New Era Milling Co., 
Arkansas City, Kansas; N. M. Campbell, New York Central Railroad repre- 
sentative; Edward Aller, GATX representative, and H. B. Gase, sales manager, 
Gase Baking Co. 


Saginaw Bakery Receives Bulk Flour 


SAGINAW, MICH. — Delivery of 
the first railway car of bulk flour to 
the recently installed bulk flour fa- 
cilities at the Gase Baking Co., Sag- 


for the inauguration of the system. 

Installation of the pneumatic sys- 
tem and flour storage bins as well as 
the 37 by 43 ft. building erected 
around the bins represents an invest- 


inaw, has been completed by the New 
. sn : : ment by the baking company ng = re 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kan- dated 
: E ’ than $100,000, Walter T. Gase, plant 
sas. The transfer of 100,000 Ib. of <uperintendent, said 
flour from the railway car to one of The firm employs 150 workers and 
four steel flour bins inside the bak- supplies Holsum bread to 28 counties 
ery took less than three hours. in northern Michigan. Hubert B. 
More than 20 representatives of Gase, sales manager, said the outlay 
state and city health agencies, New for the system is “evidence of our 
York Central Railroad, New Era _ confidence in the future. Despite cur- 


rent economic conditions, we are not 
holding back our modernization pro- 
gram.” 


Milling Co., Gase Baking Co. and 
Baker Perkins, Inc., which designed 
the system for Gase, were on hand 





Food Industry Business To Date 
This Year Better Than Expected 


NEW YORK—tThe food indus-_ sized. “This industry operates on the 
try’s business so far this year is ponaets that the consumer 
“even better than we had projected Mr. Willis said. “Accordingly. a 


is boss,” 


great 


at the end of 1957,” Paul S. Willis, dea! of research is constantly car- 
president, Grocery Manufacturers § ried on to find out what kind of 
of America, Inc., has reported. “We products consumers want, and wher 
expected that total food consump- and how they want to buy those 
tion expenditures would rise to products. The research findings are 


about $79 billion in 1958, up from 
$75 billion last year. On the basis 
of current reports, augmented by 


then translated into products which 
have the quality, variety, taste and 
convenience for which consumers 


discussions with executives in all have expressed a desire. 
pM ers: a “ rg a “In addition to offering products 
that the industry is running ahea which accurately reflect the consum- 


of that prediction,” Mr. Willis de- 


ers’ wishes, the food industry further 
clared. 


enhances the appeal of its wares 
through effective advertising and 
promotion, thereby stimulating people 
to buy. The over-all effect of these 
first four months of 1958 were 9% developmental and merchandising ef- 
ahead of the previous year, the in- forts is that shoppers derive a lot 
ventory situation is favorable, and Of satisfaction from modern food 
both manufacturers and distributors Products. This helps to explain the 
are confident and optimistic. There ‘"dustry’s strong position.” 
has been no apparent change in Mr. 
planned capital investment, and most ent management all 
expansion programs are proceeding as a reason for the food industry’s 
on schedule or ahead of schedule,” continued progress. “Competition is 
Mr. Willis said. so keen, and operating margins are 
The fact that “people have to eat’ so small, that the techniques of mov- 
does not entirely explain the food ing food from the farm to the table 
industry's success, Mr. Willis empha- FOOD INDUSTRY, page 47) 


“The food industry is probably the 
brightest spot in the economy at this 
time. Retail food store sales for the 


Willis also pointed to “effici- 
along the line” 


(Turn to 
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how in the world 


do the people at 


make bag-buying 





such a 


satisfactory experience? 


It could be. . . just good old-fashioned competence that 


makes dealing with Chase a real pleasure. 


It could be... helpful, progressive recommendations 
from personally interested, friendly Chase men the 


country over. 


It could be . . . prompt follow through and on-time 


shipments, for Chase is dedicated to customer service. 


At Chase, there’s much more to business than just 


selling goods. We live and breathe “Chase Better Bags.” 
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as akes bags of all kinds — multiwall paper, 
textile, Saxolin open-mesh, Polytex film, laminated, 
waterproof ... consumer-size bags and larger. 


Our 111th Year 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 


155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Bag Plants and Sales Offices Coast to Coast 
—a nation wide staff of bag specialists 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 20%: 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Fiour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 














Country- Milled 
from Country-Ruan 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNDR 
MANAGED 





, <A 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


» KANSAS « 





Yr 





ve BAY STATE 
“Quality Controlled” Flour 


Wide mixing tolerance is inherent in Bay State 
“Quality Controlled” Flours. Without split-second 
timing, you obtain the utmost in loaf volume, grain 
ana body. Try Bay State Flour with assured mixing 


tolerance and see the difference! 


MILLERS OF 





yi Y 
FLO UR 





EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS 


BAY STATE MILLING COMPANY 


General offices, WINONA, MINN. . LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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ABA Plans 1958 Convention Program, 
Adopts Optimistic Business Slogan 


CHICAGO—Chairmen of the vari- 
ous branches of the American Bakers 
Assn. have already developed por- 
tions of their programs for the 1958 
convention to be held at the Hotel 
Sherman in Chicago Oct. 25-29, in- 
cluding a peppy theme, “Prepare for 
the Coming Boom in Business!” Com- 
pleted programs will be available in 
a few weeks, according to Sanford V. 
Epps, H. H. Claussen’s Sons, Inc., 
Augusta, Ga., ABA vice president and 
general convention committee chair- 
man. 

“Meetings and general sessions of 
the convention will present discus- 
sions on training, sales, marketing, 
quality and management, all of which 
will be invaluable to bakers in gear- 
ing for an expanded business eco- 
nomy in the not too distant future,” 
Mr. Epps said. 

The theme was chosen because 
bakers are highly confident of the fu- 
ture of the nation as well as their 
own business, Wm. Clemens, Trausch 
Baking Co., Dubuque, Iowa, ABA 
chairman declared. 

“Neither the economy of the nation 
nor the trend of the baking industry 
has been consistently higher in the 
past,” Mr. Clemens pointed out. 
“There have always been temporary 
setbacks, but steady progress has 
been recorded over the years despite 
recessions, depressions or whatever 
they have been called 

“General business volume and ton- 
nage in our industry both have been 
at a slightly lower pace in recent 
months. However, we know full well 
that the future holds much promise 
for bakers and for our nation as a 
whole,” said Mr. Clemens. 

“Our convention will produce in- 
formation which will be of value to 
every baker in preparing for a great- 
er volume of business. I voice the 
hope of all our officers, and of the en- 
tire board of governors, that every 
baker will plan to be in Chicago for 
the convention to take advantage of 
all the material in the convention 
meetings and the opportunity to meet 


TRAINING 


PREPARE 
FOR THE 
COMING 


BOOM 


MARKETING 


BUSINESS! QUALITY 


PROFITS 


Attend the 1958 Convention of the 


AMERICAN BAKERS ASSOCIATION 
October 25-29, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, ltl 


CONVENTION THEME — “Prepare 
for the coming boom in business!” 
This is the theme around which pro- 
grams for the 1958 convention of the 
American Bakers Assn. are being 
planned. Announcement of the con- 
vention theme was made by Sanford 
Vv. Epps, H. H. Claussen’s Sons, Inc., 
Augusta, Ga., ABA vice president and 
general chairman of the convention 
committee. The convention is sched- 
uled to be held at the Hotel Sher- 
man in Chicago Oct. 25-29. 





with fellow bakers,” Mr. Clemens 
concluded. 

Branch chairmen who are prepar- 
ing convention programs are: 

Wholesale bread, Harold L. Budde, 
Purity Baking Co. of Illinois, Deca- 
tur, Ill.; Wholesale cake, Richard J. 
Levy, Kingston Cake Co., Inc., Kings- 
ton, Pa.; Wholesale pie, O. J. Lay- 
mon, Bowie Pies, Inc., Los Angeles: 
Home Service, Maurice B. Clark, 
Colonial Baking Co., Inc., Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Multiple-Unit-Retail, 
Thomas H. Flood, Burny Bros., Inc., 
Chicago; Retail, John H. Bolchert, 
Bolchert’s Bakery, Chicago; Young 
Bakery Executives, Paul V. Dwyer, 
Firch Baking Co., Erie, Pa. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bakers’ Training Plan 


Set in New York 


NEW YORK—A bakers’ apprentice 
training program has been announced 
at the Food Trades Vocational High 
School, New York. Beginning in Sep- 
tember, qualified seniors will work in 
retail shops and attend class for hal! 
of each day. The students will be 
paid for their work in the shops 











BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WILLIAM A. LAY DEAD 

TOLEDO—William A. Lay, 89, 
who had been in the baking business 
in Toledo for 30 years, died recently 
Born in Baden, Germany, Mr. Lay 
had lived here 75 vears. He retired 
about 24 years ago. He was a part- 
ner in the United Baking Co. for 
about 10 years until it was sold to 
the General Baking Co. 








Dependable Spring Wheat Flour 


CORNER STONE * OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN * GOODHUE 
Bulk or Sack Loading 
_ 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








LINDSEY-ROBINSON &CO., Inc. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 














RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


WICHITA 
Flour Mills, Inc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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L. M. McAlvany 


APPOINTMENT — L. M. McAlvany, 
formerly regional manager of the 
Dallas division of American Bakeries 
Co., has been named a vice president 
of the company. Mr. McAlvany has 
been assistant to the president, Daniel 
J. Uhrig, in charge of sales merchan- 
dising and advertising. He joined 
American Bakeries in 1933 as a route 
salesman at Hamilton, Ohio, and 
later became manager there. He later 
managed the firm’s bakeries at Cin- 
cinnati and Brooklyn, N.Y., moving 
to Dallas as regional manager in 
1950. 





AMF to Manufacture 
Polyethylene Film 
Wrapping Device 


SAN FRANCISCO—American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co. has been li- 
censed by San Francisco’s Crown 
Zellerbach Corp. to manufacture the 
corporation’s newly developed at- 
tachment for wrapping bread with 
polyethylene film. 

The attachment, which will be sold 
to the nation’s bakers by C-own Zel- 
lerbach, permits existing bread wrap- 
ping machines to use Crown Zeller- 
bach’s new polyethylene film 

The agreement provides that over a 
two-year period American Machine 
& Foundry will produce. install and 
service attachments for Crown Zeller- 
bach’s bakery industry customers 
After two years, the company will 
nave the right to manufacture and 
sell the attachments on a non-exclu- 
sive basis. 

Marketed with special bands and 
end labels as “Crown Seal,” the new 
wrapper has been tested successfully 
in northern California bakery plants 
and wil! now be introduced by a num- 
ber of bakeries in the San Francisco 
Bay area 


———SREAD IS THE STAFF r Fe 


Miami Baking Firm 
Awarded Certificate 


MIAMI, FLA.—Fuchs Baking Co., 
South Miami, has won the first an- 
nual certificate of merit to be pre- 
sented by the Miami-Dade Chamber 
of Commerce, women’s division. The 
award is given to the business organ- 
ization whose public relations and ad- 


vertising program shows the most 
community spirit with a _ spiritual, 
cultural or patriotic theme. Fuchs 


Baking won the award for billboard 
advertising portraying the Christmas 
spirit. 
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Illinois Bakers 
Elect Officers 


DECATUR, ILL.—Louis E. Caster, 
Rockford Colonial Baking Co., Rock- 
ford, has been elected president of 
the Illinois Bakers Assn. 


ing Co., Alton; Robert 
tralia Baking Co., and 
Pepperidge Farm, 
Grove. Fred Stella, 
Co., Danville, was apt 


Directors still serv 


were Edward V. Seibert, Noll’s Bak- this 


tor for one year by the president. 
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committee for the downstate 
Stanford, Cen- area are E. R. Galassi, International 
Richard Davis Milling Co., co-chairman; Car] Bar- 
Ine Downers thel, Brolite Co.; Ray Lewis, Jos. T 
Stella Baking Shuflitowski Co.; Fred Meyer, An- 


heuser-Busch, Inc.; George Heninger 
Standard Brands, Inc and Robert 
Wagner, Zimmer Paper Products Co 


~winted a direc- 


ing are R. J 





Other new officers are Robert D. Lewis, H. L. Budde, J. C. Cable, R. J aheiieteliaih ten iiaket ianinn tae eal 
Bills, Jr., O’Connor-Bills, Mattoon, Conover, D. K. Strand and D. W 
wholesale vice president; Lyle Tilton, Bueter LOCATION CHANGED 
Tilton’s Bakery, Peoria, retail vice Members of the allied advisory NEW YORK — The executive and 
president, and Albert N. Wolford, committee for the Chicago area are saies ffices and service laboratories 
Interstate Bakeries Corp., Peoria, N. G. Anderson, Bay State Milling f Givaudan Flavors, Inc., are now 
treasurer. Marion B. McClelland, De- Co., co-chairman; Robert Montag located at 321 West 44th St., New 
catur, is secretary. Bergy Materials Co., and Ted Lauder York 36, N.Y. The telephone number 

Elected directors for three years Ekco Engineering Co. Members of t this new locati is CIrcle 5-0300 





Why 82% of America’s white bread 
is wrapped in WAXED PAPER: 





Real money-making magic! 








Bakers wrap up bigger bread profits 


because WAXE 


Baker's formula for more profitable operation: Better 
bread and economical Waxed Paper packaging! Bakery 
records prove costs drop decidedly, sales and profits 
shoot up with initial wrapping in Waxed Paper. It will 
prove the same to you—and with a ready, steady supply e 
of Waxed Paper always available. But that’s not all . . . 


@ Billboards Your Brand—with power-packed im- 
pact! Your name stands out, gets the attention that . 
multiplies sales. Waxed Paper sharpens colors, intensi- 
fies brand identification in stores, in homes. Result: 
impulse sales on sight, repeat sales that really add up! 





WAXED PAPER MERCHANDISING COUNCIL, INC. 


Waxed Paper teams up with the experience and the know-how of the nation’s 
top converters. Gives your product the protection and modern style packaging 
that build bigger brand business. For expert packaging help, see your 

Waxed Paper salesman today. Or write us, phone us direct. 


D PAPER costs less! 


@ Appetite Appea!— Pictured in use your bread shows 


off at its appetizing best on Waxed Paper. This shining, 
fresh-looking wrap, itself, promises a tastier loaf inside 
—and delivers it! 

Vitamin Protection— Consumers look for, prefer the 
loaf that’s vitamin enriched. Waxed Paper safeguards 
added nutrition in white enriched bread for the cus- 
tomer’s better health satisfaction. More sales for you! 
Freshness Protection— That just-baked flavor and 
texture are sealed in! Bread stays fresh and delicious 
for the life of the loaf. Waxed Paper wrap handles 
better, too. Opens easier. Folds shut, stays shut! 








PROTECTS 
FRESHNESS AND 
FLAVOR 





38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois +» STate 2-8115 
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Full Program of Business, Recreation 


Scheduled for BEMA Annual Meeting 


NEW YORK—tThe annual meeting 
f the Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
irers Assn. will be held at the Key 
Biscayne Hotel, Key Biscayne, Mi- 


Fla., June 19-23, with a full pro- 
of business sessions and recre- 


n planned for all who attend. 
Business sessions will be held in 

Santa Marta Room of the hotel 
1:30 a.m. June 20 and 21 and at 


June 22. The first session 


inc ude reports of the president, 


asure board of directors, vice 
esident, executive secretary and the 
blic relations, membership, con- 


ms - exhibitions and technical 
The technical committee 
report on bakery 


1ittees 


neers will 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicage Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 Se. Union Ave. Chicago 9, til. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONTER, IND 











DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 


From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 








industry sanitation standards and a 
safety code for bakery equipment. 

The second business session, June 
21, will include a continuation of 
committee reports and a labor rela- 
tions seminar. 

The final business session, June 22, 
will include committee reports on for- 
eign trade and trade relations, fol- 
lowed by a session on complaints, 
resolutions, and the annual nomina- 
tions and election of officers. 


Entertainment 

The committees in charge of ar- 
ranging entertainment, recreation, 
parties and sightseeing tours have 
come up with a full schedule of ac- 
tivities: 

Thursday evening, June 19, will 
feature the “President’s Reception 
and Caribbean Night.” As this is ar- 
rival day for most, with clothes to 
unpack, it is suggested that for these 
opening events the gentlemen wear 
business suits and the ladies dress 
accordingly. 

Friday evening, June 20, BEMA 
will present its “Aloha Party and 
Hawaiian Night” with dinner, music 
and entertainment on the ocean 
beach. The public relations commit- 
tee may award prizes to the best 
Hawaiian couple. 

Saturday and Sunday evenings, 
June 21 and 22, will feature the 
“Key Biscayne Party Night,” and 
the annual “Meeting Party Banquet,” 
with entertainment, music and danc- 
ing. 

Hotel room rates are on the full 
American plan, including room and 
three meals a day, run of the menu, 
regardless of the selection or quan- 
tity as follows: $15 per day, per per- 
son, double occupancy, bayside; $16 
per day, per person, double occu- 
pancy, ocean front; $18 per day, sin- 





LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. gle, bayside; $20 per day, single, 
LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA ont Geek 
“OLD TIMES” 


ROCK RIVER’ 


RYE *“BLODGETT’S” RYE 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Milled hy the Rlodgett Family—Since 1548 


Inc., 


s pec ially 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, 


BUCK WHEAT 


Janesville, Wisconsin 
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DIRECTORS MEET—Attending the board of directors meeting of the Bis- 
cuit and Cracker Manufacturers Assn. during the recent BECMA convention 
in Chicago were, seated left to right: George W. Burry, Burry Biscuit Corp., 
Elizabeth, N.J., B&ECMA president; Walter H. Dietz, Chicago, secretary- 
treasurer, and Joseph M. Creed, BECMA counsel, Washington. Standing, left 
to right: Frank J. Delaney, Jr., Midwest Biscuit Co., Burlington, Iowa; Paul 
Schulze, Jr., Schulze & Burch Biscuit Co., Chicago; J. R. Quigg, Richmond 
Baking Co., Richmond, Ind.; K. F. MacLellan, United Biscuit Co., Melrose 
Park, Ill., and E. S. Moore, Jr., National Biscuit Co., New York City. 











NEW EXHIBIT—The consumer service department of the American Institute 
of Baking used its new portable exhibit for the first time at the annual con- 
vention of American Women in Radio and Television in San Francisco re- 
cently. Among the first visitors to the exhibit was Robert Ragenovich, a 
recent student in AIB’s allied personnel baking course and now district man- 
ager of the bakery products division of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., with headquar- 
ters in San Francisco. With the institute's western area field staff nutritionist, 
Una R. Wood, right, he viewed some of the consumer service department's 
product information and nutrition education items with Norma Young, one 
of Southern California’s well-known radio commentators. She is a regular 
user of the department’s printed materials and recently distributed more 
than 1,000 copies of The Eat and Grow Slim booklet, when she offered it on 
the air. 











TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





























STAN-EX—a high quality egg yolk replace- 
ment product for sweet rolls, coffee. cakes, 
doughnuts, cookies and partially baked goods. 


STAN -WHITE — stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
mallow and other toppings. 








DISTRIBUTED BY 


ANDARD MILLING 
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WHY NOT PROTECT THAT FRESHNESS 
WITH A RE-CLOSABLE PACKAGE? 


LET YOUR CUSTOMERS EN- 
JOY THAT OVEN-FRESH 
FLAVOR TO THE VERY 
LAST SLICE. 










Literature 
wre ah Samples IT TAKES JUST A TWIST OF 
THE BAG NECK AND A SNAP 
OF THE FINGERS TO OPEN 
OR CLOSE ANY KWIK LOK'D 
PACKAGE. BREAD THAT IS 
“OVEN FRESH” MONDAY IS 


“TABLE FRESH” WEDNESDAY. 





* Kwik Lok Stock Design Clo- 
sure-Labels. 


* Kwik Lok Assorted Color 
Closures for Code-Dating. 


* Vu-All Plastic Bags. 


*Combination Units That In- 








clude All Necessary Pack- 


sabia: Senalien. Kwik Lok Corp., Box 2098 


Yakima, Washington 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 28 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. A good pie crust should contain 
a mixture of hard and soft wheat 
flours. 

2. When a cake which is being ex- 
amined shows a pH of 6.2 it means 
that it is on the alkaline side. 

3. A bushel of good wheat will 
produce about 43 Ib. straight flour. 

4. Bread should be cooled for at 
least four hours before it is ready for 
the slicing and wrapping machine. 

5. When sweetened macaroon co- 
conut is used instead of unsweetened 
coconut in making macaroons, it will 
cause them to spread too much. 

6. Loaves sticking in the pans are 
very apt to cause the center of sand- 
wich or pullman bread to be entirely 
separated from the crust. 

7. Cane sugar will produce better 
results in cake baking than beet 
sugar 

8. Citric acid is used in cream fill- 
ings for sugar wafers, made in biscuit 
plants, in order to give it a tart taste. 

9. Baking streussel-topped coffee 
cakes in a hot oven will not cause 
them to settle in the center after 
they are removed from the oven. 

10. Frozen eggs may be thawed 
rapidly by placing them in warm 
water or near the ovens or warm 
radiators, in order to insure the best 
haking results 


11. In order to fumigate the bake 
shop, sulphur may be used without 
causing any difficulty. 

12. In order to keep yellow layer 
cakes from drying out rapidly, 15% 
of the sugar should be replaced with 
invert syrup 

13. The tendency for sliced ba- 
nanas on top of cakes to turn brown 
can be greatly reduced by dipping 
them in sugar syrup. 

14. The government standard for 
moisture in flour is 16% 

15. To prevent the top crust of 
loaves of bread from cracking, the 
loaves should be cooled slowly and 
away from drafts. 

16. A cool oven will cause the fill- 
ing in two-crust pies to boil out soon- 
er than a hot oven. 

17. If a cake or cookie formula 
containing no butter does not men- 
tion any salt, it is best to use 1 oz 
salt for every 10 Ib. flour used. 

18. When shortening is used in 
French bread, the crust will remain 
crisp longer 

19. To counteract variations in 
the chlorine content of city water, a 
baker should vary the salt content in 
his bread dough 

20. It is generally recommended 
that peel-type ovens be used fo! 
cracker baking 








KEEP THIS 


UNDER YOUR HAT: 











QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 
designed for the specific needs of the mod- 


ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 


flours, this highest-quality short-patent 


flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce. 








Call... Write... or Wire to: 


, The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa « St. Joseph, Mo. ¢ Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California 


WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 
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FOR MEN IN MOTION 


The successful American businessman is 
a “man in motion”! And the typical bakery 
executive is no exception...always driving 
ahead for better methods, better production. 
He keeps informed on modern technology, on 
production methods, on formulas and every 


phase of his business. And when it comes to the all-important 





ingredient, the “man in motion” really 





goes for Drinkwater Flour for perfect, top-quality loaves every time. 









MORE SOUTHWESTERN BAKERS HAVE USED DRINKWATER 
FLOUR FOR MORE YEARS THAN ANY OTHER BRAND 












DRINKWATER FLOUR 


Morten Milling Company, Dallas, Texas 


A Division of Burrus Mills, Incorporated 
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Flour Mills of America. Inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES @ KANSAS CITY, MO 
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Stoner 
vs 
Your SAKED FOOD 


Now put General Mills newspaper 
ad mat service to work for you 


... available in convenient booklet form 


Yes, placing baked foods ads in your 
local newspaper is now a simple matter. 
General Mills’ advertising agency has 
created 12 different newspaper advertise- 
ments specifically for bakers. Included 
are Buns and Rolls, Brown ’n Serve, 
Specialty Breads, Chiffon Cakes, Sweet 
Rolls and Coffee Cakes and Halloween 
Specialties. You can purchase all ads 


For your “‘Newspaper 
Advertisements to Sell 

“ Your Baked Foods” 
brochure and ad mat 
service ask your General 
Mills salesman or write... 





in mat form. To simplify selection, the 
2 and 3 column ads are illustrated in 
the brochure “‘Newspaper Advertise- 
ments to Sell Your Baked Foods.” 


The mats are easy to use. Merely give 
them to your newspaper for printing, 
along with any special prices, and your 
bakery name. If you had to pay to pro- 
duce these mats yourself, they would 


BAKERY SALES SERVICE Mills 


cost several hundred dollars. Yet you 
pay just 50 cents apiece! 

Mats on Buns and Rolls Are Timely. The 2 
and 3 column mats on Buns and Rolls 
are perfect for helping you capitalize 
on picnic and outdoor eating. Plan 
now to tie into your industry’s “Let's 
Eat Outdoors” and “August is Sandwich Time” 
campaigns. 





General 





9200 WAYZATA BLVD., MINNEAPOLIS 26, MINNESOTA 
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Good Bread . 
is the product of. os” 
perfect fermentation 








ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 
Bakery Products Division 
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Two Nutritionists 
Given Appointments 


To AIB Field Staff 


CHICAGO—The addition of two 
nutritionists to the field staff of the 
consumer service department of the 
American Institute of Baking has 
been annouced by Howard O. Hunter, 
president. 

They are Miss Mabel Evans, who 
will headquarter in Atlanta, Ga., and 
Miss Marcie Sanders, formerly a 
field nutritionist for the National 
Livestock and Meat Board. 

Miss Evans received a bachelor of 
arts degree in home economics and 
health from Indiana State Teachers 
College and an MS in nutrition from 
the Un'versity of Wisconsin. Since 
1952 she has worked as a reg’onal 
nutrit’onist fcr the Wheat Ficur In- 
stitute. Prior to 1952 she was focd 
editor of Our World Magazine. head 
of food and nutrition for Tuskegee 
Institute in Alabama, and _ taught 
home economics in an Indiana high 
school. She holds memberships in the 
American Public Health Assn., the 
Amer-can Home Economics Assn., the 
Home economics in Business Assn., 
and three related organizations in 
the fie!d of educat‘on, as well as be- 
ing a member of two national honor 
societies. 

Miss Sanders attended Mississippi 
State College for Women in Co!um- 
bus. where she was awarded her 
bachelor’s degree. She received her 
master’s degree in public health and 
nutrition from Western Res-rve Uni- 
versity in Cleveland, Ohio 

Before joining AIB Miss Sanders 
acted as district nu‘rition consultant 
for the M’ss‘ssippi State Board of 
Health, covering the -outhern ha'f of 
the state, and served as home man- 
agement supervisor for the Farmers’ 
Home Administration, Miss‘ssippi De- 
p2rtment of Agriculture 

Miss Sanders is a member of Phi 
Upsi'on Omicron, national honor fra- 
ternity in home econom‘cs 

Both nutritionists wll beg’n their 
field work early in June 

Reorganization of field staff terri- 
tories, as a result of the two new 
appointments, is currently under way 


GREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LiFE-—— 


Bakers Club, Inc., 
Golf Outing Draws 
Attendance of 115 


NEW YORK Perfect weather 
made the recent meeting of the Bak- 
ers Club, Inc., at the Baltusrol Golf 
Club, Springfield, N.J.. an outstand- 
ing one, with approximately 80 mem- 
bers and guests participating in golf 
and a tota! attendance of 115 for the 
day 

John J. Hopper, Wagner Baking 
Corp., first vice president, presided as 








SALES GAINS MADE 
BY BAKERY STORES 


WASHINGTON — Dollar volume 
sales by bakery products stores in the 
U.S. for the first three months of 
1958 amounted to $239 million, com- 
pared with only $214 million reported 
for the corresponding period of 1957. 
Figures are from a monthly retail 
trade report compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census, U.S. Department of 
Commerce. Dollar volume sales for 
March amounted to $82 million, com- 
pared with $75 million in February 
and $74 million in March, 1957. 
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chairman of the meeting. Walter J Brands, Inc., and Alan J. Post, Food was A. G. Hackett, Drake Bakeries 
Stockman, Standard Milling Co., Materials Corp.; Mr. Kelly emerged Inc., president of the club 
chairman of the golf committee, pre- the winner. The kickers guest prize FE. J. Ranney, Ranney Sales ( 
sented prizes as follows: Class A was a tie between R. Dawn, guest of nd second vice president, presented 
lst prize: M. Grumet, Operative Cake F. D. Fernandez, Gnome Bakers, Inc., tt following applications for mem- 
Co.; 2nd prize, A. Tolley, Gottfried and H. Gillespie, guest of P. J. Pro- bership in the Bakers Club, all were 
Baking Co; Class B—Ilst pr’ze: E vost; Mr. Gillespie emerged the win- duly elected: Michael J. Curley, R 
Twyford, Causse Mfg. & Importing ner. The dinner prize number was Cc. W ams & Co., Inc.; V. R. Martin 
Co.; 2nd prize: A. G. Hackett, Drake drawn by F. W. Birkenhauer, Wag- Marathon Corp., a division of Ameri- 
3akeries, Inc.; Class C—lIst prize, ner Baking Corp, former president - an OC = H pices _eiman 
P. J. Provost, National Glaco Chemi- f the club, and member of the 25 . B. E. Olsen Corp; one Temes & 


Spooner, Baker Process Co 


cal Corp.; 2nd prize: D. Sacks, Af- Y Club; the winner was J. A “The next outdoor meeting of th 
filiated Bakers Corp Repetti, King Midas Flour Co. Arthur Bakers Club will be held at the Gar- 

The kickers pr’ze for members was W. Drake. the host, drew the numbe1 den City Country Club, Garden City 
a tie between W. E. Kelly, Standard f the set of golf irons; the winner N.Y., June 17. | ; 





With Bakers... 


- Fleischmann 
is first 
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Centennal MILLS, Inc. . | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR Py 6,500,000 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR v  « Boel Re Bushels 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR Yulh es ee. goes be 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 9} “# > rs | ermine! 
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NEW SPOKANE Milt ~ 
THE WORLD'S» MOST “MODERN 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLIN G CO. 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 


























Unitormity 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 
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ANGELITE—ccke flou 
CRACKER KIN G—cracker 
GRAHAM KING—100%: 
PASTRY KING- iow Vis 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY—Weber Baking Co. of Los Angeles was honored 
by industry representatives and city officials recently on the occasion of its 
50th anniversary in the community. Pictured during the ceremonies are, left 
to right: R. L. Nafziger, chairman of the board, Interstate Bakeries Corp.; 
Councilman Ernest Debs of Los Angeles; Mrs. R. Dale Weber and Mr. Weber, 
president and founder of the firm which bears his name. 


Community Honors 
Weber Baking Co. 


On Anniversary 


LOS ANGELES—The Weber Bak- 
ing Co. and its founder-president, R. 
Dale Weber, were honored by ap- 
proximately 350 Los Angeles busi- 
ness and civic leaders recently in a 
special ceremony commemorating 50 
years of service by the firm to the 
community. The occasion was ob- 
served with a banquet in the Beverly 
Hilton Hotel and presentation of for- 
mal citations and scrolls of honor to 
Mr. Weber 

The company was founded in 1908 
at 5849 S. Crocker St. by Dale Weber 
and his brother Roy, from Muscatine, 
Iowa. The bakery occupied a small 
building at the rear of a city lot 
Equipment consisted of a brick oven 
built by Mr. Weber, a horse and a 
second-hand wagon. The bakery 
turned out 400 loaves of bread a day. 

Today, at the same location, Weber 
Baking turns out 135,000 loaves of 
bread daily. Operating at full ca- 
pacity, the Weber Los Angeles bak- 
ery alone could supply almost half 
the bread needs of the city it serves. 

Modest Prosperity 

After a shaky start, the new bak- 
ery settled down to a modest pros- 
perity. In 1910 the bakery building 
was doubled in size and the company 
started wrapping bread, an opera- 
tion done by hand until the installa- 
tion of the first mechanical wrapper 
four years later. In 1913 the com- 
pany erected a new building. By 1918 
production facilities were _ trip’ed, 
and by 1926 metropolitan Los An- 
geles had grown to the point where 
it became necessary for Dale Weber 
to establish a plant in Glendale to 
service the San Fernando Valley and 
outlying communities. 

In 1927, plants in Santa Barbara 





BAKERY STORES SHOW 
SHARP SALES RISE 


WASHINGTON — Dollar volume 
sales of bakery products stores in 
the U.S. for the first quarter of 1958 
rose 12% over the first quarter of 
last year, according to a retail trade 
report compiled by the Bureau of the 
Census, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. Sales for March were 9% 
above February and 11% better than 
in March of 1957. 


and Santa Ana were added. In 1930 
Weber Baking merged with Inter- 
state Bakeries Corp. and became the 
Western Division of that organiza- 
tion. Today the seven Weber bak- 
eries range from Santa Barbara to 
San Diego and from El Centro to 
Long Beach, serving the entire south- 
ern California area and a population 
of approximately 8 million.. Weber 
trucks clock more than 12 million 
miles a year. Each year one or more 
of the Weber Bakeries have received 
an award from the National Safety 
Council for the best record in its 
fleet classification. 

Weber Baking has been.a pionee 
in new baking processes. It was one 
of the first bakeries to slice bread 
commercially, in 1926. Weber main- 
tains a research department which 
has developed equipment and machin- 
ery now standard in the industry 
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NUT FIRM ACQUIRED 


CHICO, CAL.—G. W. Stiefvater, 
president of Continental Nut Co., has 
announced from company headquar- 
ters at Chico the acquisition of Upton 
and Williams, Inc., Saticoy, Cal., 
walnut bleachers and shellers. When 
making the announcement, Mr. Stief- 
vater stated that the Saticoy plant 
would be operated under the name of 
Continental Nut Co. C. H. Upton, 
president of Upton and Williams, is 
joining Continental as field manager 
in charge of walnut operations. 





BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


cue NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 


NAPPANEE, IND. 








DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kanscs 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 








the KEY to bakery profits... 
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1) THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bak- 
has purchased Vernell’s Butter- 


In ind Thompson's Candy 
se, Inc., both of Seattle. The two 
ly companies will be merged and 

pe! is a division of Van de 
Kamp under the name _ Vernell- 


npson’s Candies. An expansion of 


the Buttermint plant from 18,000 to 
65,000 sq. ft. is planned. Vernell’s was 
founded in 1947 by L. H. Fortin, 
president of Van de Kamp'’s, to- 
gether with Park Westover and Lloyd 
C. Mitchell. Mr. Mitchell is vice presi- 
dent of Van de Kamp’s Seattle-Ta- 
coma area and is a director of the 


baking firm. Mr. Mitchell will become 
chairman of the board of the consoli- 
dated candy firm, with Mr. Fortin as 
president. George Thompson, presi- 
dent of Thompson's Candy House, 
will become vice president in charge 
of production and Mr. Westover will 
be vice president and general man- 
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The simple truth is this— the 
public likes Wytase Bread. On the 
tables of the nation—from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf—from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, it is 
said that more Wytase bread is 
sold, served and eaten than any 
other kind of bread. What better 
insurance can you use to increase 
your sales than Wytase which has 
served so many successful bakers 
so long? 


WHITE BREAD 





EG. US. PAT. OFF. 
DOUGH WHITENER 
WYTASE is the registered trade mark of the J. R. Short 
Milling Company to designate its natural enzyme 
Preparation for whitening and conditioning the dough. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
. PSARS CC car SF 
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ager. Van de Kamp’s is a division of 
General Baking Co. 


The Hancock (Minn.) Bakery, 
operated by Mrs. Elmer Carlson, has 
moved to a new location next door 
to the Time Theater. 


The Dutch Bake-A-Teria, Jackson, 
Mich., has opened its fourth retail 
outlet at 1000 Lansing Ave. Co-part- 
ners are Richard Conrad and Lowell 
Turner. 

cd 


Dunford Bakers has opened a new 
outlet at the Safeway Stores, Inc., in 
Salt Lake City. Steve Dunford is 
president of the baking firm. 


A $15,000 remodeling and expan- 
sion of Weiss Bakery, 4024 Tennyson 
St., Denver, are now underway. A 500 
sq. ft. addition is planned. The bak- 
ery is owned by John and Bernice 
Weiss. 

a 


Omar Bakeries, Inc., has opened a 
third Lafayette, Ind., installation, its 
second Lafayette retail store in the 
new $3 million Market Square Shop- 
ping Center, with Mrs. Raymond 
Butz as manager. 


John MacMillan, Hopkins, Minn., 
has purchased the Texa-Tonka Shop- 
ping Center Bakery, St. Louis Park, 
Minn., from H. J. Freer 


Dean Lyon, Dunnell, Minn., is the 
new owner of a bakery at Esther- 
ville, Iowa, which he purchased from 
Maynard Anderson. In buying the 
bakery, Mr. Lyon sold his interest in 
a bakery at Austin, Minn., to a part- 
ner, Ordene Waldee 


A new Pizza House Bakery has 
been opened at Waynesville, Mo., 
with Phil Hill as sales manager 


The College City Bakery, North- 
field, Minn., was recently sold by 
Charles Shatek to Mr. and Mrs 
James McLain of St. Paul. Mr. Sha- 
tek will continue to work at the 
bakery 

* 


Carlson’s Bakery at Thief River 
Falls, Minn., has started construction 
of a new retail store building, to be 
completed early this summer. 


The Sally Ann Bakery at Clarinda, 
Iowa, is now under the proprietorship 
of G. M. Patterson, formerly of Des 
Moines. Mrs. Harry Fugle formerly 
owned the bakery. 


A grand opening was held recently 
at the City Bakery, Barnesville, 
Minn., in observance of the change 
of ownership. The bakery was pur- 
chased from Leland Hage, Halstad, 
Minn., by Carmen Peterson, a former 
employee of Mr. Hage at Halstad 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AGREEMENT FOR ASSETS 
NEW YORK—Standard Packaging 
Corp. has entered into an agreement 
to acquire the assets of the Johnston 
Foil Manufacturing Co. of St. Louis 
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GOMEC 


Western Wheat 


SPRING LOAF 
Spring Wheat 


JUMBO 
High Protein Spring Clear 


| 
GOLD NUGGET 
Spring Clear 


WHOLE WHEAT 
Hi-Protein Spring 











Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwts. 
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Top Requirements 





for GOOD Bakery Flour 








* High Absorption * Good Tolerance 


* Excellent Volume ° Fine Texture 
* Identical Performance Every Time 


Because we believe these are the top requirements 
of a good bakery flour 
the tests and controls 

between wheat selection and product delivery 
have become ‘Precision Guardians" 
in the milling of flour at the Gooch Mill 


Here, the world's best 

milling and baking varieties of wheat 

are combined with 

modern equipment and milling ''Know-How" 
to produce flours to meet 

Your Top Requirements 


GOOCHS BEST 
Peformance FLOURS 


Gooch MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 














Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bus. 











What sells baked foods? wo. sina senes) 


“MR. PILLSBURY” 
AT YOUR SERVICE! 


The Pillsbury bakery salesman funnels 
valuable information from many specialized 
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departments to bakers everywhere 





Procurement question? Count on your Pillsbury sales- 
man to advise you wisely on when to buy and how 
long to book for. He’s backed by Pillsbury’s Business 
Analysis Department—specialists who constantly 
analyze data from all parts of the country to keep 
abreast of trends. This data includes information on 
crops, industry conditions and price fluctuations. 
These business specialists keep your “Mr. Pillsbury” 
fully informed at all times. 

































Production problem? The baker can ask the salesman 
(his own “Mr. Pillsbury’’) for help from a technical 
serviceman. These baking specialists are constantly visit- 
ing bakeries across the U.S., helping solve problems, 
observing new trends. 





"New Crop” trouble? Talk to the Pillsbury salesman. He’ll demon- 
strate how Pillsbury’s constant testing, careful wheat blending 
and special crop transition program have eliminated new year 
variations in many bakers’ production. He’s confident . . . because 
Pillsbury Quality Control backs him all the way. 





Want new sales, product ideas? Other specialists behind the Pills- 
bury salesman develop and test new products for bakers, design 
colorful sales aids, come up with new promotional events. Count 
on the salesman, too, for help in tailoring the promotion to your 
bakery. It’s all part of the complete service every Pillsbury 
salesman offers to help bakers sell more . . . and sell profitably. 
Truly “Mr. Pillsbury”’ is constantly at your service. 





Too much work, too few hands? Maybe a bakery mix 
is the answer. The Pillsbury salesman has an interesting 
story on how production problems can be eased through 
use of mixes. Pillsbury produces a complete line of pre- 
cision-blended mixes at Springfield—in one of the most 
modern plants of its kind in the world. 


ee’ XXXX~ = “See 


# Pillsbury :: 
< your baking se 
‘se, partner °° 





... Your partner in building sales 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
‘ 
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| TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


| 


ANSWERS 


Questions on page 16 








False. A straight unbleached 


winter wheat flour is recom- 


i for pie doughs. Using the 
mount of shortening, the 
ntaining both hard and soft 

flours will not produce as ten- 


i crust 
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2. False. On the pH scale, 7 is 
neutral. Below 7 is acid and above 7 
is alkaline. 


3. True. <A bushel of good wheat 
will weigh around 60 Ib. This wheat 
will produce about 72% straight flour. 
Therefore, about 43 Ib. straight flour 
would be obtained. 


4. False. The length of time that 
bread should be cooled would depend 
upon the cooling conditions in the 
shop. Where a controlled vacuum 
cooling system is used, the bread 
would be cooled within a very short 
time. It is generally felt that best 


results are obtained by cooling the 
bread so that the temperature inside 
of the loaves is not above 90° F. 
However, in a number of plants bread 
is being sliced and wrapped when the 
inside temperature has reached 110° 
F., or even somewhat higher. 


5. True. Sweetened macaroon co- 
conut contains about 20-25% added 
sugar. If this type of coconut were 
used, adjustments would have to be 
made in the formula with both the 
amounts of sugar and coconut. 


6. True. This condition occurs 








Atiente - Oelleg - Mow York 


BROLITE COMPANY, INC 


CHICAGO 47, RLENOTS 





- Sen Frece - 


Brosott is a tenderizing agent — a proved 


ingredient in convenient dry form. 
Easy to handle, it requires no changes in 


shop procedures. 


Brosoft produces tenderness of crumb 
and crust. Improves texture. Results in 
better eating and keeping qualities— 


easier machining and make up. 


Smoother slicing, too, with no gumminess. 
... Many of America’s best selling loaves 


are now made with Brosoft. 


621 Minna St., 


awe. 


ANOTHER VALUABLE 
BROLITE 






THE BROLITE 
COMPANY, INC. 


2542 ELSTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


518 First Ave., 


San Francisco 1, Calif. North Seattle 9, Wash. 


Dallas 23, Texas 


2921 So. Haskell Ave., 


686 Greenwood Ave., N.E., 
Atlanta 6, Ga. 


225 Fourth Ave., 


New York 3, N.Y. 


Brolite’s trained Bakery Technicians are at your service! 
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when pans are pounded too hard in 
order to dislodge the loaves. 


7. False. Cane and beet sugar 
are chemically alike. Unless there is 
a variation in the size of the sugar 
crystals, there will be absolutely no 
difference in the baked cakes. It is 
taken for granted, of course, that 
both are manufactured properly. 


8. True. It also helps to decrease 
the sweetness. Usually, about 4 oz. 
citric acid is used to about 150 lb. 
cream filling. 


9. False. A hot oven will not set 
the crust and crumb structure enough 
to hold the weight of the streussel, 
causing the centers of the coffee 
cakes to sag. 


10. False. Frozen eggs should be 
thawed gradually. It is generally rec- 
ommended that the containers be 
placed in a tank with cold running 
water. The tank should be equipped 
with a cold water inlet and an outlet. 
The eggs should be thoroughly mixed 
by stirring after they have been de- 
frosted. 


11. False. Sulphur causes dam- 
age to flour and other ingredients. It 
will also attack metals, causing dam- 
age to machinery and equipment 


12. True. Invert syrup is _ hy- 
groscopic and would help retain mois- 
ture in the cakes. For white layers, 
10% can be used, and in dark, from 
20 to 25% 


13. True. The syrup is generally 
made by boiling together 3 lb. of 
sugar and 1 Ib. water. It should be 
cooled to about 140° F. before using 
This solution will keep air from mak- 
ing direct contact with the slices 


14. False. It is 15%. Most mills 
will have the moisture content about 
13% to 14%. 


15. True. Cracking of the crust 
is caused by loaves of bread cooling 
too rapidly, either by placing them in 
a cool or cold room or where the 
draft hits them. 


16. True. This is due to the fill- 
ing reaching the boiling point before 
the crust is baked. The oven should 
be hot enough so that the crust bakes 
rather fast and the filling does not 
stew a great deal. 


17. False. In checking numerous 
formulas, we have found that, on an 
average, 1 oz. salt should be used for 
every 10 lb. dough or batter. 


18. True. About 5 to 6% short- 
ening, based on weight of the flour, 
is usually recommended to aid in 
keeping this type of bread crisp long- 
er. 


19. False. Variation in chlorine 
content of the water has little or no 
effect upon baking. We have never 
heard of any baker making any ad- 
justments for the variations. 


20. False. Peel-type ovens are 
not used, as they do not produce sat- 
isfactory results. For baking crackers, 
either reel or traveling ovens are 
used. 
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PLANT ADDITION ANNOUNCED 
NEW YORK—Construction of an 
addition to the Kearny, N.J., flavor 
plant of H. Kohnstamm & Co., Inc., 
will begin shortly, it has been an- 
nounced by Paul Kohnstamm, presi- 
dent. The new unit is expected to be 
completed by November, 1958, Mr. 
Kohnstamm said, and will increase 
the firm’s production of flavoring ex- 
tracts by approximately 200%. 
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BEMIS 
PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT DEPT. 
408 Pine St. 

St. Louis 2, Missouri 






(where flexible packaging ideas are born) likes the 
flexible solutions that Bemis creates out of 100-year 
experience, skill and just plain flexible imagination. 


Bemis, 


BENS) 


Bag © 





















an Bemis may already be making 
eit Bee eT oe 

FARMERS’ DAUGHTERS make farmers buy their flour in Bemis Bemilin (dress print) cotton your Bemis man 

bags because, stitched into dresses, they help keep farm women at the height of fashion. So, 

Bemilin® Bags keep your flour sales up, too. Everybody benefits. 


the better package you need. Call, write. or ask 
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Failure Rate 
Of Businesses 
Slowing Down 


NEW YORK Although business 

ilures currently are climbing to new 

postwar peaks, according to a re- 
udy of the business economics 

of Dun & Bradstreet, 





he rise has slackened signifi- 

tly. The increase amounted to 8% 

n 1957, compared to 16% between 
55 and 1956, and, in the first three 


nths of 1958, amounted to 10%. 
This study, which has just been 
published, covers business failures 
and resultant creditors’ losses from 
1920 through 1957. To round out the 
ilure picture over this period, fail- 
es and creditors’ losses are also 
yzed by location, industry, age, 
size, and by cause 


Other highlights of the compre- 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 


02nd, (HH. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


for ALL your flout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 
THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 











COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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AIB CLASS OFFICERS—Newly-elected officers of Class 73 at the American 
Institute of Baking form a two-man discussion team on the qualities of a 
good loaf of bread. Louis A. Vellone, left, president, and A. Fred Cooke, 
right, secretary-treasurer, elected by their classmates early in May, have 
each had 18 years experience in the baking field. Mr. Vellone is bakery pro- 
duction service representative in the Los Angeles area for Standard Brands 
Inc., with whom he has been associated for three years. Mr. Cooke, bakery 
consultant for Fred A. Lallemand Co., Ltd., Montreal, is a new employee of 
the company, sent to AIB’s school before beginning his regular work there. 
Eben Evon, Fasano Pie Co., Chicago, president of the alumni association, con- 
ducted the elections. Class 73 will be graduated from the institute June 13. 





hensive study are as follows: 

Related to the growing business 
population, the casualty rate remains 
considerably less severe than in 1939. 
Dun’s Failure Index shows that 52 
concerns failed in 1957 for every 
10,000 listed in the Dun & Bradstreet 
Reference Book. This rate has edged 
up from 48 a year previous, but falls 
well below the 70 per 10,000 recorded 
in 1939. 

Dollar liabilities involved in 1957's 
failures surged to $615 million—an- 
other new peak for the postwar pe- 
riod. Casualties of medium size ac- 
counted for the sharp rise in losses. 
Neither very small casualties (those 
under $5,000) nor exceptionally large 
ones (in excess of $1 million) were 
as numerous as in the preceding 
year. 

Businesses over 10 years old con- 
tinued to represent a growing por- 
tion of total failure. They comprised 
9% in 1947, but have edged up in 
each succeeding year, until they ac- 
counted for 19% of the total in 


1957. Failures among enterprises in 
their first five years of operation are 
still large—60% of the 1957 casual- 
ties fell in this group. 

In all functions of business, fail- 
ures exceeded 1956 levels, but the 
rate of increase eased appreciably 
in every group except manufacturing. 
Construction and retail businesses 
continued to feel the brunt of the 
postwar uptrend in mortality, and 
wholesalers again showed the least 
year-to-year change. In retailing, to- 
tals climbed to record levels in four 
trades: furniture and furnishings 
stores, building materials dealers, the 
automotive group, and eating and 
drinking places. 

Foods More Stable 

On the other hand, fewer retailers 
in the food, general merchandise, ap- 
parel and drug lines failed in 1957 
than in 1956. 

Casualties among manufacturers 
increased at a slightly accelerated 
rate in 1957, lifting their total above 
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their previous postwar high, estab- 
lished in 1949. Marked increases oc- 
curred in the lumber industry, trans- 
portation equipment, mining, stone, 
clay and glass, but totals dipped to 
the lowest point in four years or 
more in textiles and apparel, leath- 
er, iron and steel, and machinery. 

Geographically, during 1957, fail- 
ures climbed to postwar records in 
ali regions except the Mountain 
states, which dipped from 1956, and 
the New Engiand states which, de- 
spite an 8% increase, remained be- 
low their 1949 peak. The sharpest 
rises occurred in the West South 
Central and East South Central re- 
gions, which were buffeted by winds 
and floods in 1957. The East and 
West North Central states also suf- 
fered increases considerably above 
the national average. In Oregon, fail- 
ures almost doubled, perhaps reflect- 
ing difficulties in the lumber indus- 
try. The Middle Atlantic states re- 
ported the least change for the year. 

Failure statistics compiled by Dun 
& Bradstreet do not include all dis- 
continuance of business. Reported 
failures include only those concerns 
involved in actions likely to end in 
losses to creditors. 


BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ADDITION PLANNED 


American Foods, Inc., Dallas, Tex- 
as, manufacturer of refrigerated bis- 
cuits, has announced plans to add 
35,000 sq. ft. to its office and ware- 


house space. 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN comeany 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 

















CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 
AUGUSTA, MICH. TEL: Redwood 1-082 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank Jaecer Mi.une Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 











Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 














POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING. 











\ 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 


There is a lot of talk about flour uni- 
formity, but POLAR BEAR flour 
really has it. Because we spare no 
effort or expense to make that uni- 
formity certain. 
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How will automation 
change yeast buying habits? 








America’s first plant for exclusive dry 
yeast production, built by Red Star at 
Belle Chasse, Louisiana. Watch your 
technical and trade publications for news 
of important new developments now 
under way in the dry yeast field. Red 
Star leads the industry in sales of dry 
yeast to bakeries, and is already years 
ahead in practical experience. 


Automatic handling of yeast—probably the next big step 
in bakery automation—will require a change from com- 


pressed to dry yeast. For several reasons: 


Dry yeast is granular, so it can be transferred automat- 
ically by machines. (Eliminates slow, expensive handling 
of individual packages of compressed yeast.) Dry yeast’s 
granular form also means it can be measured out auto- 
matically, and with great accuracy. Dry yeast will flow, 


too, so it can be conveyed by gravity. 


Along with these savings, dry yeast ends the nuisance of 
frequent deliveries. In most bakeries, just one delivery 
of dry yeast is needed every two or three weeks. And dry 
yeast needs no costly refrigeration—can be stored in any 


cool, dry area. 


Operational economies are not the only advantages of 
dry yeast. Bakeries using Red Star Dry Yeast report qual- 
ity that meets or exceeds the best products obtainable with 
compressed yeast. They note improved machinability . . . 
fewer cripples . . . more symmetrical loaves with excellent 
crust color, texture and crumb. 

Operating costs are still rising. Automation is progress- 
ing steadily. This suggests it’s time to check the advan- 
tages of Red Star Dry Yeast. Write our Bakery Division 


now for detailed information. 


RED STAR \:.;:« 


PRODUCTS CoO. Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Makers of Active Dry Yeast, Compressed Yeast, Star-zyme Tablets, 
Yeast Food, Baking Powder, Cream, Enrichment Tablets, Inactive Dry 
Yeast, Torula Yeast. 
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Packaging Exposition Will Highlight 
Speed of Production, Savings in Cost 


SAN FRANCISCO — More than 
80% of the exhibit space for the 
Western Packaging and Materials 
Handling Exposition, scheduled for 
Aug. 11-13 in San Francisco's Civic 
Auditorium, has been sold. A preview 
of exhibitors’ plans shows that manu- 
facturers have kept abreast of mod- 
ern production and selling methods, 
and have solved many problems aris- 
ing from the current trend to speed 
production and save money, time and 
space in a constantly expanding west- 
ern market. 

Hundreds of new developments in 
the packaging and materials handling 
fields will be on display, with many 
demonstrations, including working 
models in action. 


Polyethylene Exhibit 

One exhibitor has obtained a high 
degree of automation in a polyethy- 
lene packaging machine which will 
be introduced at the exposition. The 
manufacturer claims a cycling time 
of 3,000 an hour for this machine, 
plus automatic packaging of almost 
anything within practical size limi- 
tations. 

Featuring economy in _ handling, 
another exhibitor will demonstrate a 
new, low cost, 1,000 Ib. truck, said 
to be the lowest priced machine of 
its kind for industrial use. 

A novel “glue clinic” will be held 
in another booth where visitors may 
discuss their adhesive problems with 
qualified experts who have been 
trained in the diagnosis, prescription 
and treatment of such problems. A 
laboratory demonstration of the per- 
formance characteristics of interior 
packaging will be the highlight of 
another booth, and various compari- 
son testings of different cushioning 





To bake the best... 
buy the best! 
Quality Bakery Products 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building, New York, N.Y. 








CODING AND MARKING 
Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and ing industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cellophane and packages, etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
4027 N. Kedzie Ave. Chicago 18, Ill. 














A SUCCESSFUL ~ 


DCA FOOD INDUSTRIES inc 


45 WEST 36th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPCRATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








materials used in packaging will be 
shown. 

Labeling will have a prominent 
place in the exposition, also, with 
one exhibitor spotlighting a new de- 
velopment in the application of pres- 
sure-sensitive labels that facilitates 
the clean removal of out-dated labels 
without rebagging; while another 
manufacturer will demonstrate a 
newly designed label dispenser for 
the first time, a highly-automated ma- 
chine claimed to apply labels ac- 
curately on moving products. 


Tape Machines 

Other equipment, designed espe- 
cially to be incorporated into plants 
automating their operations, includes 
tape machines that give pre-selected 
lengths of moistened tape by push- 
button or dial; electrically operated 
dispensers and applicators for pres- 
sure-sensitive labels in roll form; a 
space-saving, operatorless case sealer 
that is designed to seal any combina- 
tion of top and bottom flaps required; 
a completely adjustable and mobile 
wrapping machine said to include a 
new folding principle producing a 
new package type of perfect sym- 
metry; and many other pieces of 
highly automatic equipment develop- 
ed to increase production and lower 
costs. 

A recently developed industrial 
truck wheel will be demonstrated, 
while another exhibitor will show a 
newly-developed checkweigher for the 
first time, a low cost unit giving in- 
motion check weighing plus automa- 
tic rejection of improperly filled 
cases. 

For the convenience of visitors to 
the packaging and materials handling 
exposition, rapid registration tickets 
are now available. Individuals or com- 
panies may cbtain these registration 
forms by sending name, company and 
quantity desired to Clapp & Poliak, 
Inc., 759 Monadnock Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco 5, Cal., or 341 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Pacific Coast Bakers 
Get Wage Increase 


SAN FRANCISCO—The Interna- 
tional Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers Union has negotiated a 
$10.25 a week wage increase “pack- 
age” for some 18,000 bakery workers 
in California, Oregon and Washing- 
ton. The tentative two year agree- 
ment contains the largest package 
wage boost in the history of the 
Pacific coast baking industry. 

Workers in San Francisco, Fresno 
and Long Beach, Cal., are not af- 
fected by the new agreement inas- 
much as locals in those three cities 
have affiliated with the new AFL- 
CIO American Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers Union. 

The new wage pact calls for a 
$3.50 weekly wage increase retro- 
active to last May 1; a $3.50 increase 
next Feb. 1, and $3.25 on Sept. 1, 
1959. The scale for workers covered 
is now $95.70 for a 35-hour week. 











818 Wayzata Blvd. 





BAKING TRAINING 


for Veterans and Non-Veterans in 
Bread and Rolls @® Cakes and Pastries 
Experimental Baking and Decorating Included 
Scholarships Available—Write 


DUNWOODY INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 
An endowed non-profit trade school 


Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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USDA PROMOTING 
BASIC FOOD GROUP 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is now promoting 
a “basic four” food group, instead of 
the “basic seven” foods promulgated 
in the early 1940’s. As part of its pro- 
motional efforts, USDA has issued 
an attractive multi-color pamphlet in 
which each of the four basic food 
groups is explained, with the amounts 
of basic nutrients required for a nor- 
mal, healthy diet each day. One of the 
basic groups is breads and cereals. 
USDA recommends four or more 
servings of this basic group daily. On 
the back page of the pamphlet USDA 
discusses the nutritional contributions 
of each basic food group. Copies of 
the pamphlet can be obtained direct- 
ly from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C. The cost 
is 5¢ a pamphlet, or $3.75 for 100 
copies, 


AIB Schedules 


Annual Course 





In Maintenance 


CHICAGO — The bakery engineer 
is responsible for providing and main- 
taining his equipment so that he has 
the complete control necessary to 
meet the demands of his operations, 
William M. Schieb, maintenance in- 
structor at the American Institute 
of Baking, has pointed out in an- 
nouncing plans for the annual bakery 
equipment and maintenance course to 
be held in September. 

Production shutdowns in today’s 
mechanized bakeries are profit gob- 
blers and sales depressers, Mr. 
Schieb explained. Because more and 
more bakeries are equipping their 
plants with highly complicated ma- 
chinery, bakery profits depend upon 
the degree of control the mainten- 
ance engineer and production man- 
ager have over their equipment, he 
said. 

“Many plant managers and engi- 
neers realize that, to have an effici- 
ently operated and maintained plant, 
engineers and mechanics must be 
kept informed on the latest equip- 
ment and maintenance procedures,” 
Mr. Schieb said. 

“That is why the 1958 maintenance 
course at the institute is stressing 
improved and productive mainten- 
ance through TMT (time, motion, 
temperature) control,” he noted. 

As in past years, enrollees in the 
September course will hear first hand 
from men experienced in every phase 
of bakery operations. These lectur- 
ers, drawn from baking firms and 
allied trades, are qualified to empha- 
size the economic point of view be- 
cause of their long-time business as- 
sociations, Mr. Schieb said. 

Among the representatives from 
the baking industry who will speak 
to this year’s class in bakery equip- 
ment maintenance are: Don F. Co- 
pell, Wagner Baking Corp.; Troy W. 
Dodd and Cy Madely, American Bak- 
eries Co.; H. E. Hildebrand, Jr., and 
John McDonald, Continental Baking 
Co., and Fred Leason, Jr., Interstate 
Bakeries Corp. Speakers from the 
allied trades, as well as additional 
baking industry representatives, will 
be announced later by the institute. 

Enrollment for the course is sched- 
uled for Sept. 22-27. Application 
should be made as soon as possible 
for enrollment is limited. 
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“Yes Sir!...I grow 
some of the 
finest wheat 


in America!” 


Gu Amstrup, Assistant Director of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, goes over a test plot of wheat with ‘““Mr. American Farmer.” 
““Mr. American Farmer” was selected to represent all the farmers 
throughout the country who help start the process of “From 
Field to Flour.” 

“Yes Sir!’ ‘Mr. American Farmer’’ come along on a tour 
and follow your grain, see the care the King Midas People take 
as they speed it on its way to the completed product. 

King Midas depends on quality—to do this we work closely 
with farmers, agricultural agents and 4-H groups. 

It is our obligation at King Midas to buy the finest wheat 
obtainable. But, we do not stop here, we work constantly to 
improve the strain of wheat and determine methods to upgrade 
the quality. 


Te e 
FLOUR MILLS 
MINNEAPOLIS <j MINNESOTA 
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Your 
COMMUNITY CHEST 


contribution 


is serving every day 


throughout 1958 
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LABORATORY 
CONTROLLED 


KANSAS 
DIAMOND 
BAKERY 
FLOUR 


“. BAKING 
TESTED 


> 








112 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
— THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First ng Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 











MOTHER HUBBARD 


The leader in Hubbard's 
line of fine spring- 
wheat flours 








Adequate Intake of Thiamine Requires 
Careful Planning as Incomes Increase 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This article by 
Dr. William B. Bradley, scientific 
director of the American Institute of 
Baking, explains the paradox of a 
dietary shortage of thiamine in a 
time of prospering economy. It makes 
this point: When the food budget 
is lighter, chances become brighter 
for an edquate thiamine intake. The 
article was originally published in 
Minnesota Medicine in February. 


oo 


Concern for the trend toward low 
levels of thiamine in the American 
diet is being expressed with increased 
frequency. USDA nutritionists admit 
that the amounts of thiamine recom- 
mended by the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research 
Council are difficult to achieve with- 
out careful planning. 

Dr. Faith Clark took note of this 
when she addressed the Nutrition 
Education Conference in Washington 
in April, 1957. She said: 

“|. Thiamine levels are little re- 
lated to family income. Sources of 
thiamine in diets are chiefly grain 
products, meat (especially lean pork) 
and milk. Although consumption of 
milk and meat increases with income, 
that of grain products and of lean 
pork cuts generally decreases. 

.. . Various nutrients are affected 
differently by changes in the eco- 
nomic situation. For example, a nu- 
trition education program for a period 
of prosperity would not need to em- 
phasize protein or niacin. When peo- 
ple in this country have more money 
to spend for food, they are likely 
to buy meat. Thiamine, on the other 
hand, would need to be emphasized 
in a nutrition program for a prosper- 
ing economy. The high income diet 
is likely to mean a shift away from 
grain products and pork and the 
foods chosen to replace them are not 
equally good sources of thiamine.” 

This change in dietary pattern is 
not entirely due to our present pros- 
perity. Dr. Herbert Pollack, in ad- 
dressing the New York State Dietetic 
Association meeting in April, 1957, 
reported an increase in the incidence 
of thiamine deficiency and beri-beri 
among diabetics who had been re- 
stricted in their use of bread. This 
development, as a result of dietary 
restriction, strikes a sharp note of 
caution to members of the medical 
profession. When making dietary 
recommendations, due consideration 
should be given to the inclusion of 
substitute sources of thiamine. 


Says Dr. Russell M. Wilder, world 
famous authority on vitamin defi- 
ciency disease: 

“I worry most about deficiency of 
thiamine, because some time ago I 
was engaged in a very extensive 
study of the clinical effects of diets 
low in thiamine and have experiment- 
al proof that deficiency of this vita- 
min, a degree of deficiency so mild 
as to defy detection by the doctor, 
may provoke disturbances that are 
tremendously significant. Courage 
and emotional stability, with other 
qualities of character, deteriorate in 
thiamine deficiency before the nerves 
to the arms and legs are in any way 
affected; that is before neuritis has 
developed on which the doctor de- 
pends for a diagnosis.” 

The present emphasis on obesity 
has also caused many people to elim- 
inate bread from the diet or restrict 
its use because of the erroneous con- 
cept that bread is a fattening food. 
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This trend contributes to the dietary 
changes reported by Dr. Clark. 
Actually, bread contributes a higher 
proportion of one’s needs for pro- 
tein, thiamine, niacin, calcium, and 
iron than it does of one’s need for 


calories. Because of this, bread serves 
a useful purpose in the reducing 
diet. 


As a means of assuring a more 
adequate distribution of thiamine, 
riboflavin, niacin, and iron, the en- 
richment program was started in 
1941. Dietary surveys had indicated 
that many diets did not provide ade- 
quate quantities of these nutrients. 

The enrichment program has suc- 
cessfully accomplished its purpose. 
During the war years and for several 


years thereafter, symptoms due to 
a deficiency of the enrichment nu- 
trients practically disappeared. In 


Newfoundland, an enrichment pro- 
gram contributed to the eradication 
of beriberi to a 50% decrease in in- 
fant mortality, decreases in the crude 
death rate and in tuberculosis. Nu- 
tritional deficiency states, once pre- 
valent among the inhabitants of 
Chicago's Skid Row have virtually 
disappeared. Kark et al., attributed 
this improved nutritional status to 
the enrichment program when a 
study of the food habits of the Skid 
Row population revealed one vari- 
able in their diet: enriched bread. 

Avitaminoses, once prevalent among 
groups recognized as having poor 
diets, are now appearing in those 
who formerly had good eating habits. 
This finding reflects the shift, in our 
present-day economy, from _ food 
sources of the B vitamins, particu- 
larly thiamine. For our period of 
prosperity, Faith Clark has pointed 
out the need for emphasis on thia- 
mine in nutrition education pro- 
grams. The key to the role of en- 
riched bread in such programs is 
revealed by a glance at its nutrient 
contributions: Six slices of enriched 
bread supply 23% of the thiamine, 
12% of the calories, 18% of the pro- 
tein, 16% of the calcium, 30% of the 
iron, 16% of the riboflavin, and 21% 
of the niacin recommended by the 
Food and Nutrition Board as daily 
allowances for the 25 year old man. 
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Pittsburgh Frolic 


PITTSBURGH — The 14th annual 
frolic of the Greater Pittsburgh Pro- 
duction Men’s Club was held recently 
at Churchill Valley Country Club, 
with 225 members and their families 
participating in an evening of fun, 
food, singing and dancing. 

Ed Swain of Grady Bakery, New 
Kensington, club president, presided 
at the dinner. William L. Giltenboth, 
Pittsburgh Flour Co., was general 
chairman. 

Mrs. Ed Schmitt, Schmitt Bakery, 
was honored with an orchid for con- 
sistent attendance at each of the 14 
club frolics. 
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No. 4133—Candy 
Roses for Cakes 


To encourage wider use of its 
candy ceramic” roses on special oc- 
casion cakes, the Pli-a-mix Co. is 
granting exclusive franchises for use 
of the floral decorations. In return 
for a franchise fee of 50¢ a month, 
the company agrees to limit sales 
of its decorations in a population- 
determined territory to the franchise 
holder alone. If interested, send the 
coupon found elsewhere on these 
pages to this publication, designat- 
ing No. 4133. 


No. 4139—New 
Shortenings 


Three new vegetable-animal short- 
enings have been added to the line 
f products produced by the Wesson 
Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co. fur use 
by chefs and bakers. The three prod- 
ucts “Meedo,” “Quiko,” and 
“Task.” Meedo is an all-purpose 
shortening récommended for heavy 
frying at high temperatures. Quiko 
is recommended for cakes, icings and 


are 
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sweet doughs. It has high emulsify- 
ing qualities and creams easily in all 
temperatures. Task is Wesson’s V-A 
shortening for frying, developed for 
stability at high frying temperatures 
to give uniform quality and results. 
For details, send the coupon to this 
publication, requesting No. 4139. 


No. 4144—New 
Plastic Package 


A new item in packaging for baked 
foods was recently displayed for the 
first time. Utilizing a transparent 
plastic bubble mounted on an alumi- 
num foil base, it forms a showcase- 
type package for effective, visib’e 
bakery displays. The plastic top is 
2% in. high and approximately 9 in. 
in diameter, with tapered sides. It 
is attached to a 10% in. diameter 
foil base by means of a unique “lanc- 
ing.lock” foil crimping operation. The 
original package design was made 
by George Marcucci, general manag- 
er of the Gold Cup Baking Co. The 
design of the base was produced by 
Cochran-Continental Container Corp 
A major supplier of foil packaging 
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materials, Cochran Continental has 
since been named as exclusive nation- 
al sales agent for this new package. 
For details, clip the coupon else- 
where on these pages, check No. 4144 
and mail to this publication. 


No. 4129—Freezer 
For Bakers 


A two-position switch that gives 
bakers a range from 20 below to the 
normal cold of 6° above zero is a fea- 
ture of the new Model FB-380B Bak- 
erator, a freezer with 21 cu. ft. ca- 
pacity and room for 38 bun pans, 
made by the Manitowoc Equipment 
Works. Floor space required meas- 
ures only 2 by 3 ft., and installa- 
tion is no more complicated than 
plugging in a cord, say the manu- 
facturers. As a storage case, the 
Bakerator offers room for perish- 
ables days before sale. By operating 
in advance of peak sale periods, bak- 
ers can schedule production more ef- 
ficiently and reduce or eliminate over- 
time, it is claimed. The 1958 model 
has co'd-wall construction; a sealed 
cabinet with laminar fiber glass in- 
sulation to keep cold in and heat out; 
a radiant shell condenser to end 
“sweating” and maintenance clean- 
ing; a fanless compressor, and a 
“floating panel” door to prevent 
cracking or warping when tempera- 
tures change. Requests for specifica- 
tion sheets are welcomed by the 
manufacturer. Simply check No. 4129 
and mail to this publication. 


No. 4131—Sales 
Promotion Manual 


The third edition of the sales and 
promotion manual “3033 Retailing 
Ideas” has gone into its second print- 
ing, the publisher has announced. The 
book is used by every type of retail 
establishment, advertising agencies, 
newspapers, radio stations, chain 
store and department store groups, 
libraries and classrooms. It is pri- 
vately put out by William J. Papp, 
publisher. Copies are also in use in 
54 foreign countries. “3033 Retailing 
Ideas” contains 40 chapters, with 306 
pages, covering retail selling, promo- 
tion, merchandising and advertising. 
The basic material was compiled by 
Emanuel Lyons, veteran retailing 
figure. The manual sells for $3.95. 
For details check No. 4131 and mail 
the coupon to this magazine. 


No. 4135—New 
Bakers’ Cheese 


A new patented ingredient that 
can be used in any formula calling 
for baker’s cheese has been devel- 
oped by Armour & Co., and is be- 
ing commercially tested in several 
markets under the brand name 
“Win.” Win, a powder made from 
skimmed milk solids, requires no re- 
frigeration, and reportedly hasa shelf 
life of more than a year at room 
temperature. Two pounds of water 
added to one pound of Win produces 
the equivalent of three pounds of 
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baker’s cheese. Principal uses of Win 
are in making cheese cakes and pies, 
cheese fillings, cheese dips and cheese 
cake mixes. When used in butter- 
cream icings, it is supposed to in- 
crease water absorption on the basis 
of 2 lb. water for every pound of 
Win. It should also enhance the flavor 
of chocolate fudge, pineapple and 
lemon icings. For details check No. 
4135, mail the coupon to this maga- 
zine, and a booklet of Win formulas 
will be mailed. 


No. 4145—Starches 
For Bread Dusting 


Several pneumatic bread dusters 
now on the market are being used 
by a number of bakeries with vary- 
ing degrees of success, according to a 
recent product information bulletin 
from the A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. As 
a result of its Bakers Dusting Starch 
Project 35R, Staley has developed 
four dusting starches which, it re- 
ports, offer bread bakers the advan- 
tages of corn starch dusting in labor 
and cost savings. The dusting starches 
have been developed specifically for 
pneumatic starch dusters. For fur- 
ther information check No. 4145 and 
mail the coupon to this publication 


No. 4143—Tape 
For Sealing 


Tesamoll urethane foam tape, a 
new product, is being introduced by 
United Mineral and Chemical Corp 
of New York. Essentially, this new 
product is urethane plastic foam, 
backed by a pressure-sensitive, high- 





protected by 
tissue, easily removable for applica- 
tion. It is recommended by the manu- 


ly tenacious adhesive 


facturer for mills to seal separate 
chambers against dust and powder as 
a safety precaution. More informa- 
tion on Tesamoll urethane foam tape 
may be obtained by simply checking 
No. 4143 and mailing the coupon to 
this publication. 


No. 4138—Bulletin 
On Conveyors 

A new 16-page technical bulletin 
illustrating the applications of pneu- 
matic conveying systems designed for 
handling dry bulk materials is now 
being offered by the Fuller Co. Num- 
bered FK-26A, the bulletin tells how 
pneumatic systems cut handling costs, 
increase efficiency and assure high 
production rate with minimum main- 
tenance. Twenty-seven photographs 
show various stages of operation, in- 
cluding hopper-car unloading sta- 
tions, rotary valves, portable, sta- 
tionary and sanitary pumps, loading 
bulk tanks and batching plants. 
Check No. 4138, mail the coupon, and 
details will be sent. 


No. 4130—Portable 
Filtering Unit 


A new stainless steel portable 
filtering unit, recently announced by 
S. Blickman, Inc., is adaptable for 
laboratory, processing or utility use. 
It is especially designed for han- 
dling hot fluids such as grease or oil. 
Users report that the useful life of 
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cooking fats and oils has been 
doubled through effective filtration 
and that the quality of fried foods 
has been increased. Available for 
either batch or continuous operation 
the filter will remove particles of 10 
microns or over at 3% gal. a min. 
Total capacity of the unit is 16's 
gal. or 125 lb. fat or oil. For de- 
tails, check No. 4130 and mail the 
coupon to this publication. 


No. 4137—Airlock 
For Bulk Handling 


Substitution of an airlock-manifold 
combination in place of the blow- 
through airlock feeder has been an- 
nounced by Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Inc., in describing the new design 
of its Model CM-203S Pneu-Pac air 
handling system. Pneu-Pac is de- 
signed especially for small and me- 
dium size bulk materials handling 
requirements. It consists of a vacuum 
nozzle, products collector, positive 
displacement blower, an airlock and 
necessary piping. The airlock is re- 
portedly a much simpler and more 
trouble-free unit than the b!ow- 
through feeder. For more informa- 
tion clip the coupon elsewhere on 
these pages, mark No. 4137, and send 
to this publication. 


No. 4134—Roller 
Conveyor Unit 


A new Rapistan live roller con- 
veyor unit, with 175 in. diameter 
rollers, has been introduced by The 
Rapids-Standard Co., Inc., manufac- 
turers of the Rapistan line of gravity 
and power belt conveyors, hand 
trucks and casters and conveyorized 
live storage racks. The new hori- 
zontal live roller conveyor is de- 
signed for medium duty especially 
on jobs where there is considerable 
accumulation of cases and cartons, 
and where live roller conveyor does a 
better job of smooth, breakage-free 
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handling, than free run gravity con- 
veyor assisted by occasional power 
belt booster. According to Rapistan 
engineers, the new 1.75 live roller 
conveyor is reasonably priced so that 
it can be substituted for the usual 
combinations of gravity and power 
belt conveyors. For more informa- 
tion, send the coupon, asking for 
No. 4134. 


No. 4132—Spice 
Booklet Offered 


“How to Use Spices” is the title 
of a new cook booklet released by 
the American Spice Trade Assn. De- 
signed to take the mystery out of 
spices for the beginning spice cook 
and to add new tricks to the ex- 
perienced cook's repertoire, the book 
contains 150 recipes developed by the 
association’s test kitchen. These 
rec'pes cover spiced dishes for every 
course of a meal from “Appe-teasers” 
such as Dill Codfish Balls and 
“Cheese Straws” to “Grand Finale” 
desserts such as Spiced Devil's Food 
Cake and Frozen Plum Pudding, sea- 
soned with cardamon. The booklet 
can be obtained by simply marking 
No. 4132 and mailing to this publi- 
cation 


No. 4141—Bread 
End Labels 


Pollock Paper Corp. has created 
two new end labels for use on bak- 
ers’ bread packages to promote the 
sale of hot dog and hamburger buns 
The new labels illustrate full-color, 
taste-tempting sandwiches made with 
buns. The background color on each 
label] is sky-blue, and brief copy says, 
“M-m-m Good Year Round.” At the 





baker’s option, the background may 
be personalized with brand name or 
any other copy. If this is done, any 
background color may be used. The 
pictorial portion of the label fea- 
turing the hamburger sandwich is 
appropriately decorated with lettuce, 
olive and radish. The pictorial por- 
tion of the label featuring the hot 
dog sandwich is accompanied by a 
touch of mustard, olive and pickles. 
For more information on these end 
labels, place a check mark before 
No. 4141, clip the coupon and send 
it to this magazine. 


No. 4142—Flour 
Weighing System 


A four-page reprinted article, of- 
fered by the Richardson Scale Co 
explains in detail the operation of 
a completely automatic flour propor- 
tioning system in a large eastern 
bakery. Two photographs show im- 
portant components, and a schematic 
diagram shows the system's layout, 
material flow plan, and location of 
control stations and panels. It out- 
lines principles of operation, notes 
each step in production, and discusses 
control features which safeguard 
against errors. For copies of this 
automatic proportioning article send 
in the coupon to this publication ask- 
ing for No. 4142. 


No. 4140—Papers 
On Packaging 


A limited number of copies of the 
papers delivered at the first special 
technical sessions of the Packaging 
Institute, Inc., at the Packaging Ma- 
chinery and Materials Exposition for 
1958 are available. The papers cover 
a wide range of topics, including 
several aspects of po'yethylene pack- 
aging, latest packaging develop- 
ments in the plastic extrusion field 
carton manufacturing, and the use 
of high speed machinery. On the sub- 
ject of new machinery, there are a 
number of papers offering ideas on 
selection, installation and servicing, 
and training personnel to obtain 
maximum performance. For details 
about purchasing a set of the pa- 
pers, check No. 4140 and mail the 
coupon to this publication 


No. 4136—Bagging 
Seale Deseribed 


Richardson Scale Co. has available 
a new six-page, two-color bulletin 
describing and illustrating its E-50 
automatic bagging scale. With four 
photograpks and six cut-away line 
drawings, the new bulletin, 3749B 
details the E-50’s design, capacities 
gravity or power feed operation and 
discharge of almost all materials 
packaged in open-mouth paper o! 
textile bags. In addition, the bulle- 
tin contains engineering drawings, il- 
lustrations of suggested feeding ar- 
rangements, and descriptions of ac- 
cessories. Details are availab'e. Sim- 
ply send the coupon to this publica- 
tion requesting No. 4136 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 
obtained by jotting the appropriate 
number on the coupon and forward- 
ing it to this magazine. 


No. 4097—Baking package promo- 
tion, Messing and Pechter Bakeries 


No, 4098—Roll-type dough cutter 
Allen Sales Co 
No. 4099—Bage packer, Errich I 


. 


te! tional Corp 
No. 4100—Veritical dough x 
Triumph Co 


No. 4101—Flour cleaning machine 
Advance Flour Machine Co 

No. 4102—Display refrigerator 
Foster Refrigerator Corp 

No. 41038—Muffin frame 
Metallic Manufacturing Co 

No. 4104—Dicplay rack, J. B. Dove 
& Sons, Inc 

No. 4105—Vacuum hose, Durkee 
Atwood Co 

No. 4106—Conveyor apron, Robert 
A. Main & Sons, Inc 

No. 4107—Mixer bulletin, J. H. Day 
Co 

No. 4108—Freezer units, Nor-Lak« 
Inc 

No. 4109 — Enrobing attachments 
for cakes and doughnuts, Basic Foods 
Sales C rp 

No. 4110—Rings for special cakes, 
Marlin Toy Co 

No. 4111—Pan coater, J. H. Day 
( 


Chicag 


No. 4112—Article on fi weigh- 
ing. Richardson Scale Co 

No, 4118—Wire storage basket 
Crescent Metal Products, In 

No, 4114—Horizontal mixer, Rapids 
Machinery Co 

No. 4115—C orn products booklet 
Corn Industries Research Foundation, 
Inc 

No. 4116—New refrigerator, Foster 
Refrigerator Corp 

No. 4117—Baked foods rack, Mid- 
West Metallic Products, Inc 
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No. 4118—Two-way display case, 
Lern, Inc 

No. 4119—I m proved 
Rapids-Standard Co., Inc 

No. 4120—Indoor steam cleaner 
Automatic Steam Products Corp 

No. 4121—F loor cleaning machines, 
Premier Co 

No, 4122—Imprinting 
Ado'ph Gottscho, Inc 

No. 4123—Solubl 
Dow Chemical Co 

No. 4124—Pamphlet on bread cool- 
er, Read Standard Division of Capitol 
Products Corp 

No. 4125—Labels for end wraps, 
Pollock Paper Corp 

No, 4126—Foil-wrapped bread 

No. 4127—F aster sign painting 
Morgan Sign Machine Co 

No. 4128—Bread pan greaser, Mal- 
let & Co., Inc 


turntable 


attachment 


gums booklet, 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake. Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 
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Oklahoma Flour Mills Co 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE PA 
Manufacturers of 
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Denton, Texas 
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ACME RYE | 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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@ Lester Cracraft, manager of the 
Continental Baking Co. plant at 


Sioux City, Iowa, was recently named 


snerai man 


the 


iger of 


company’s 


TRADE 
PULSE 





Dallas, Texas, plant. In his new posi- 
tion, Mr. Cracraft will oversee Con- 
tinental’s entire wholesale operation 
in Texas and part of Louisiana. He 
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has been with Continental for 23 
years. 

@ The new president of the Texas 
Bakers Assn. is David Nathanson, 
vice president of Golman Baking Co., 
Dallas. Mr. Nathanson was elected at 
the recent annual meeting of the as- 
sociation. Other officers elected were: 
Robert Daniels, Beaumont, second 
vice president, and Meredith Ghrist 
of San Antonio, secretary-treasurer. 


@ Hansen Baking Co., Inc., Seattle, 
recently announced two appoint- 
ments. Harold Morgan was appoint- 
ed as sales promotion manager and 
Russell Smith to a position as fleet 
superintendent. Mr. Morgan has been 
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QUALITY Beyond Question has always been 
the rule in the milling of HUNTER flours. And 


that rule is mighty important to the baker 


who recognizes that just any flour is not good 
enough to build the kind of loaf that means 
market leadership. You will like HUNTER 
flours for their top quality baking results. 
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with the firm since 1946. Mr. Smith 
joined Hansen in 1953. Announcement 
of the appointments was made by 
Richard D. Hoyt, general manager. 


@ D. F. Neiger has been named con- 
troller for Omar Bakery at the In- 
dianapolis branch, according to a re- 
cent announcement by F. K. Crosby, 
secretary-treasurer of Omar, Inc. Mr. 
Neiger has been associated with 
Omar since 1952. 


@ A. E. Hein, formerly vice president 
of engineering at Century Machine 
Co., Cincinnati, has been appointed 

tf development engi- 
neer of bakery 


machinery and 
equipment at Ba- 
ker Perkins, Inc., 


Saginaw, Mich., it 
was announced by 
H. H. Hennecke, 
vice president of 
food engineering. 
While at Century, 
Mr. Hein played a 
major role in de- 
veloping portable 
dough mixing and 
bread baking equipment for the U.S. 
Army, working closely with the Quar- 
termaster Corps. In his 30 years with 
Baker Perkins’ former subsidiary, 
Mr. Hein worked himself up the 
ranks through his equipment engi- 
neering innovations. One of his out- 
standing developments was the Cen- 
tury Cyclo-Therm traveling tray oven 
now in use in several bakeries in the 
U.S. Before joining Baker Perkins, 
he was associated with the engineer- 
ing staff of Carlton Radial Drill, also 
of Cincinnati, following formal train- 
ing as a mechanical engineer at the 
University of Cincinnati. E. D. Swen- 
son has been named chief engineer of 
the materials handling section at 
Baker Perkins. The section is being 
expanded to include a laboratory test 
facility for demonstrating materials 
handling problems to customers in 
both the baking and chemical pro- 
cessing fields. Before joining Baker 
Perkins, Mr. Swenson was sales 
manager of food materials handling 
at Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, 
Pa. Prior to that, he was associated 
with International Milling Co., Min- 


A. E. Hein 


neapolis, and Albers Milling Co., 
Oakland, Cal. 
@J. P. Cash, president of Fuchs 


Baking Co. of Miami, Fla., and Frank 


Irwin, Jr., director of sales and ad- 
vertising, have announced the ap- 
pointment of Arthur P. Frank as 


advertising manager. Mr. Frank was 
formerly research director of the 
Jordan Marsh Co. He has also held 
the position of assistant sales service 
director at the American Broadcast- 
ing Co. in Chicago. 


@ John C. Teal has been named a 
salesman for the vitamin division of 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., it is an- 
nounced by Robert W. Smith, gen- 
eral manager. Mr. Teal has been a 
medical service representative for 
Roche Laboratories Division since 
1953. He will represent the Roche 
vitamin division in the central and 
northern area of the west coast. In 
1953 he joined the Roche Labora- 
tories Division as a representative in 
central California. He was given the 
Barell Award for outstanding sales- 
manship in 1954. 


@ Byron L. Mead has been appointed 
Frost-O-Fast sales and service repre- 
sentative in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia, it 
was announced by Kurt Preuss, vice 
president, Basic Foods Sales Corp., 
Englewood, N.J. Mr. Mead, who oper- 
ated his own bakery for six years, 
had been, in turn, an instructor in 
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Service is our long suit” 


Speaking of service, what a deal you get from 
Russell-Miller. Our network of mills is set 



















up to deliver flour when you want it, how 

Bony you want it. When you need technical help to 
solve a bothersome problem, the specialized 
services of our million-dollar laboratory can 
be yours. If you need a special blend, our 
“prescription service’”’ may prove helpful. 
And all this costs you not a penny extra. 
Whatever your bakery flour needs, 


let Russell-Miller give you a hand. 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
Specialists in the milling 
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Site 


RUSSELL- MILLER Milling Co., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota: Millers of Occident, American Beauty 


Producer. Powerful and er superD mara ny 8) ng. Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery F 




















Our brands have become identified with quality the Became ss ’ 
Extensive experience with top-quality wheats from M q+ “Washington re 
end Oregon milled in the largest flour mill on he West 'C. Coast means flours rs 
of consistent uniformity and highest quality. ty 


ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, USA. | 
Domestic and Export Millers es 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 


Eastern Representative 
82 Beaver Street, New York City 












All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


| THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 
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The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 
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baking at the University of Oklahoma 
A&M for six years and in the service 
department of the Borden Co. He is 
considered an authority on cake dec- 
orating. His headquarters will be at 
Old Providence Rd., Charlotte, N.C. 


@ William H. Fife, Jr., has been 
named to a newly created sales posi- 
tion in Ekco Engineering Co., it was 


announced by H. W. Gillespie, execu- 
tive vice president. Formerly adver- 
tising brand promotion manager, Mr. 
Fife will be responsible for sales de- 
velopment, merchandising and com- 
munications on the firm’s full line of 
commercial baking pans and services. 
He came to Ekco Engineering, a di- 
vision of Ekco Products Co., four 
years ago from the advertising de- 
partment of Motorola, Inc. Mr. Gil- 
lespie also announced the appoint- 
ment of Robert F. Carr to the posi- 
tion of brand promotion manager. 
Previously advertising manager of 
Remco, Inc., Mr. Carr will handle 
all advertising and sales promotion 
activities of Ekeo Engineering and 
National Glaco Chemical Corp., an 
Ekco subsidiary providing a pan 
cleaning, straightening and glazing 
service to commercial bakers. 


@Lewis A. Curtis, formerly vice 
president in charge of sales of the 
Package Machinery Co. of East 


Longmeadow, Mass., has been elected 
president of the company, according 
to Roger L. Putnam, chairman of the 
board of directors. Also announced 
were the elections of Roger L. Put- 
nam, Jr., as executive vice president 
and J. Edwin Hanson as treasurer of 
the company. Mr. Putnam, Jr., was 
formerly vice president in charge of 
manufacturing. Mr. Hanson will con- 
tinue as controller. The election of 
Mr. Curtis followed the resignation 
of Donald H. Dalbeck, who had been 
president and treasurer for two years. 
Mr. Dalbeck is returning to his na- 
tive city of Worcester, Mass., where 
he still has many civic and business 
interests. He was formerly president 
and treasurer of Reed-Prentice Corp 
of that city, now a division of Pack- 
ige Machinery Co 


@ The appointment of Joseph Burns 
as a sales representative in the Chi- 
cago metropolitan area has been an- 
nounced by Leon Prince, general 
manager of Bally Case and 
Cooler Co., Bally, Pa., manufacturer 
of refrigerated display cases and 
walk-in coolers and freezers. His ter- 
ritory will also include northern Illi- 
nois, northwest Indiana and south- 
west Michigan. Mr. Burns began his 
career in the refrigeration industry 
22 years ago as a dairy laboratory 
technician. Since then he has served 
the industry in various capacities, 
and has contributed many technical 
articles to leading trade papers and 
magazines. 


sales 


@ Robert Weygand. in charge of sales 
and promotion for Bohack’s bakery 
department for eight years, has been 
named a grocery buyer for the Brook- 
lyn and Long Island, N.Y., food 
chain. Mr. Weygand has been with 
the company 11 years. Frank 
Schmitt, bakery foreman, has been 
named to replace Mr. Weygand. 


@ The film division of Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. has announced sev- 
eral transfers of personnel and ap- 
pointments in its sales organization 
R. A. Dolan, salesman, has been 
transferred to the Indianapolis, Ind., 
office. R. D. Eklund has been trans- 
ferred to a new territory in the mid- 
western sales district. Merle C. 
Smith has been named salesman in 
Denver. K. T. Jones, salesman, has 
beeen transferred to the Harrisburg, 
Pa., office. Robert D. Hillmann has 
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been appointed assistant district 
manager with the midwestern dis- 
trict office headquarters in Chicago 
@ Edward D. Hanagan has been 
named to the new post of controller 
of Oakite Products, Inc. A native of 
Brooklyn, Mr. Hanagan has been 
with Oakite since 1929, and for the 
past several years has served as 
manager of financial analysis 


@ Walter V. Johnston, chairman of 
the executive committee of the Rob- 
ert A. Johnston Co., has been named 
president of the 110 year old firm 
Mr. Johnston has been with the com- 
pany since 1907, and has been active 
in many capacities for the past num- 
ber of years, including terms as 
president and director. He is also a 
director of the First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank of Milwaukee, the Mil 
waukee Auditorium-Arena Board and 
the Vailston Co. Also elected by the 
directors as executive vice president 
was Keith C. Johnston. He is the 
great grandson of Alexander H 
Johnston who founded the firm in 
1848. Keith Johnston came to the 
company in 1955 and has been plant 
manager and divisional manager of 
the biscuit and candy divisions. He is 
an electrical engineering graduate of 
the University of Wisconsin and, pre- 
vious to his connection with the 
Robert A. Johnston Co., he was em- 
ployed by the Square D Co. of Mil- 
waukee. 


@ Leonard L. Brenner has been pr 
moted to assistant sales manager 
Chicago sales for Kitchens of Sara 
Lee, Inc., it was announced by Man- 


dall Kaplan, vice president. Mr. Bren- 
ner joined Sara Lee in 1950 as a 
Chicago route salesman, shortly afte 
the company was founded. He was 


promoted to Chicago divisional su- 
pervisor in 1954 


@ Bradley’s Pies, Inc., Portland, Ore 
has shifted its top executive posi- 


tions, creating a new top manage- 
ment post. O. H. Tracy, president 
since 1927, has been named chairman 
of the board, and has been succeeded 


as president by Mrs. O. H. Tracy 
formerly vice president. Paul D. Ar- 
mour has been named to the new 
position of general manager, joining 
the bakery firm after experience as 
Portland representative of Milprint 
Inc., of Milwaukee. 


@ Jimmie DeRose has joined the bak- 
ery products division of Seymour 
Foods, Inc., Topeka, Kansas, as 
and service representative. Sey- 
mour Foods manufactures a dry egg 
product formulated for bakery use 
Mr. DeRose lives in Havertown, Pa 
and is a graduate of the American 
Institute of Baking. His experience 
includes the management of bakery 
plants for the Great A&P Tea C 
and he has supervised bakery pr 
duction for such firms as American 
Stores Co., Philadelphia, and Wolfe 
Baking Co. in Baton Rouge. In addi- 
tion to sales, his services as consult- 
ant will be available to baked foods 
manufacturers 


sales 





eH 


“BREAD (S&S THE STAFF rt 
FIRM CHANGES LOCATION 


PALO ALTO, CAL.—Royco Instru- 
ments announces a move from the 
Albany, Cal., location in which it was 
founded to new and enlarged quar- 
ters at 874 Fabian Way, Palo Alto, 
Cal. At the same time, the concern, 
which has specialized in the design 
and manufacture of temperature- 
measuring instrumentation, has 
changed its organizational form to 
that of a corporation and will hence- 
forth be identified as Royco Instru- 
ments, Inc. Roy Gustavson, founder 
and technical director, is president. 
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“THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 
May May 

23, 29, 

—1i957-S8— i958 1958 

High Low Close Close 


Allied Mills, Inc 35% 27 3542 352 
Allis-Chaimers 26% 22% 23% 23 
Am. Bakeries Co 42% 34%. 40% 4! 
Am. Cyanamid 47% 392 47% 46% 
A-D-M Co 35% 29 342 33% 
Borden 68 60% 66% 66% 
Cont. Baking Co 39% 27% 39 39 
Pfd. $5.50 106 99 104 105'% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co 42% 33% 42 41/2 
Pid. $7 168% 159 166% 165 
Cream of Wheat 342 282 34 34 
Dow Chemical 59% 52% 53% 54'A 
Gen. Baking Co li” 9% 10% 10% 
Pfd. $8 140 125 139 139 
Gen. Foods Corp 592 48 58 59 
Gen. Mills, Inc 77% 60% 75% 75 
Pid. 5% 116% 112 115% 116 
Merck & Co 54% 36% 53% 53% 
Pid. $4 157 1092 155 152 
Natl. Biscuit Co 492 41% 486% 49 
Pfd. $7 168 1S8'/ 165 164 
Pfizer, Chas 68% 49% 66% 65% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc 54% 422 522 54 
Procter & Gamble 62 55 60 59'/s 
Quaker Oats Co . 43% 37% 41% 42% 
Pfd. $6 1462 136 143'2 
St. Regis Paper Co 33% 26 3242 32% 
Std. Brands, Inc 53% 40% 53% 52% 
Sterling Drug 40% 29% 38% 37% 
Sunshine Bisc Inc 872 72 852 85'/% 
Un. Bisc. of America 37 29% 31% 331% 
Victor Ch. Works 3! 23% 29 29% 
Ward Baking Co 14 11% 13% 13% 
Pfd. $5.50 95 84 93% 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd 85 87 
Pfizer, Chas Pfd 99 10! 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc $4 Pfd 97/2 99'A 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd 95 96 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd 83% 84% 
Un. Bisc. of America, $4.50 Pfd. 98'/2 100 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd 83'/2 85 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 
May May 
23, 
—!957-58— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 


Burry Biscuit Corp 4% 3% 4 + 
Gt. A&P Tea Co 320 24! 308 305 
Horn & Hardart 

Corp. of N. Y 34% 27 32 2% 
Omar, inc 12% 7% 11% 
Wagner Baking Co 2% 2% 23 

Stocks not traded 

Bid Asked 

Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $5 Pfd 98\/4 99'/2 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 59's 65 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc 24% 24% 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


May May 

16, 23 

—1!957-58— 1958 i958 

High Low Close Close 

Canada Bread 3.50 2.75 3.50 
Pfd. B 0 45 50 

Can. Bakeries 5% 3M 5% 

Can. Food Prod 2.50 2.50 2.75 
A : 7 7 7 7 
Pfd 40 37 38% 40 
Catelli Food, A 30 29 30 
5 41 40 *39 
Cons. Bakeries 9A 7 8'/2 9 
Federal Grain 33 26 32 32 
Pfd 29% 25% 28 29 

Gen. Bakeries 6.622 4.90 6.25 6.25 

Int. Mig., Pfd *68'%4 

Lake of the Woods 

Pid 128 125 125 

Maple Leaf Mig 9% 7% 9 8% 
Pfd 90 85 90 
McCabe Grain, A 25 25 25 
B 24 24 24 
Ogilvie Flour 32 26 31% 3) 
Pfd 155 130 *142 155 
Std. Brands *48 
Toronto Elevs 20 17 19 20 

United Grain, A 16 15 6 *16/s 

Weston, G A 28% 21 272 28% 
8 29 21 28'2 29 
Pfd. 412% 95 87 95 95 


*Less than board lot 
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Canada Exports 
22.8 Million Bu. 
Wheat in April 


WINNIPEG—Canada exported 22.8 
million bushels wheat and another 
3.1 million bushels in the form of 
flour during April, according to fig- 
ures released by the statistics branch 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada. The wheat total was a 
gain of 10.1 million bushels over 
clearances for the same month last 
year, and accumulative exports for 
the nine-month period August-April 
now total 191.2 million bushels, 26.5 
million bushels ahead of the 1956-57 
levels for the comparable period and 
only 37.1 million bushels short of the 
1956-57 total for the whole crop year. 

While April flour exports, equiva- 
lent to 3.1 million bushels were small- 
er than the March total of 3.8 million 
they still held above totals for a year 
ago and boosted the current season’s 
nine-month figure to 28 million bush- 
els in terms of wheat compared with 
27.7 million bushels for August-April 
of 1956-57. 

In the nine months under review 
3ritish Commonwealth countries 
took 15,939,000 bu. in the form of 
flour and of this 9,940,000 cleared to 
the U.K., while 1,241,000 went to Ja- 
maica and 1,238,000 to Trinidad-To- 
bago. In the August-April period 
flour equivalent to 3,538,000 _ bu. 
wheat went to the Philippine Islands; 
2.922.000 to Venezuela; 1,286,000 to 
the U.S.; 598,000 to Japan, and 503,- 
000 to the Dominican Republic. In 
that period Canadian flour was ex- 
ported to 69 different destinations 

The U.K., Japan, Germany, India 
and the Netherlands remain the 
major outlets for Canadian wheat. 
In the current crop year to the end 
of April 88,978,000 bu. went to Brit- 
ish Commonwealth countries, includ- 
ing 66,818,000 for the U.K. and 17,- 
050,000 for India. Pakistan took 2,- 
362,000 bu., while more than 1 million 
bushels cleared to each Malta and 
Australia. 

Wheat cleared to Japan totalled 
25,891,000 bu., while 22,467,000 went 
to Germany: 16,057.000 to Nether- 
lands: 7.386.000 to USSR: 7,230,000 
to Belgium: 6,274,000 to Switzerland: 
4300,000 to the U.S. for domestic 
use and milling in bond, and 2,995,- 
000 to Norway. Countries taking be- 
tween 1 million and 2 million bushels 
each were China, Austria, Ireland, 
Poland and Peru. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


New Rust Poses Threat 
To Texas Grain Fields 


VERNON, TEXAS—A new type of 
rust is posing a serious threat to 
small grain fields throughout several 
counties in this area. The blight has 
been called striped rust, and appears 
to be entirely new to this section. 

Specialists from Texas A&M Col- 
lege have requested county agricul- 
tural agents to send samples to the 
laboratory for analysis. One agrono- 
mist, Roy Quimby of the Chillicothe 
Experiment Station, says the rust is 
attacking some varieties that had be- 
come immune to the common types 
of rust. 

He said the potential loss cannot 
be determined yet, because a week vor 
two of dry weather might lessen the 
danger. From all reports, the rust 
damage seems to be serious in Wil- 
barger, Foard and other surrounding 
counties. Some observers say there is 
100% infestation in certain areas and 
that in Foard County the loss is al- 
ready a half million dollars. 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 







CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 





























Specialists in Milling 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


THREE STARS 
STERLING 


PURITY GREAT WEST 
CANADA CREAM 
UNION 





















WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS "“LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 

























































IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


MOOSE JAW 
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MONTREAL MONCT 
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(Continued from page 8) 

wr the Middle East, but this buying Quotations May 29, Kansas City, 

was temporarily discontinued when  carlots, cottons: Hard winter wheat 


the subsidy dropped sharply. A little 
low grade flour was sold to industrial 


users for fill-in purposes. Bakery 
clears met with practically no de- 
1and, buyers working down their 






inventories as low as possible. Gov- 
nment purchases of flour for relief 
amounted to the biggest 


about 220,000 sacks. 


purposes 


usiness 








GRAIN ° 
FiLour ° 
Freeps ° 


Domestic & Export 


PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 





LIMITED 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 











Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 


Winnipeg. Manitoba 











Wma. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityflour"’ Adelaide 





bakery short patent $5.63@5.68, 
standard $5.53@5.58, straight $5.48 
@5.53, established brands of family 
flour $6.65@6.80, first clear with 
13.50 to 14.50% protein $4.70@4.80, 
first clear with 11% protein $450@ 
455, 1% ash clears and higher $4@ 
4.30. 


Wichita: Mills operated at 90% of 
capacity last week. Domestic sales 
averaged 32%, compared with 24% 
the preceding week and 29% a year 
ago. One mill reported export sales 
at 150% of capacity. Shipping direc- 
tions were fair to good. Prices were 
down 30¢. Quotations May 29, basis 
Kansas City: Family $6.85, bakery 
short patent $5.70, bakery intermedi- 
ate $5.60, first clears $4.97@5.07, 
second clears $4.85@4.95. 


Hutchinson: Although a spectacu- 
lar drop served to stimulate interest 
among bakers needing old crop fill-ins, 
little new business was contracted. 
A few single cars were booked on a 
p.d.s. basis. Shipping directions and 
operations were on a 50% or less 
basis. Mills were not unhappy over 
this in view of the tight cash wheat 
situation and the declining feed mar- 
ket. Adjustment of prices from the 
recent high was rapid toward the 
end of the short week. Quotations 
May 29, basis Kansas City: Hard win- 
ter family short patent $6.10@6.20; 
bakers’ patent $5.45@5.50, standard 
$5.35 @5.40. 

Oklahoma City: The week was 
very slow in both family and bakery 
flours. Directions continued very good 
but buyer interest was non-existent. 








EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 











oon” 
oo ee S 
iM u ae 
, dug! Cartier 
CANADA v Cables — Eastmills 


“Lasalle” 


4i eS 4i 
Pontiac 
. MONTREAL, CANADA 















JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 





Prices closed unchanged on family 
and declined 29¢ on bakery. Quota- 
tions May 29 delivered Oklahoma 
points, carlots: Family short patent 
$6.80@7, standard $6.10@6.30, bakery 
unenriched short patent $6.08@6.18, 
95% standard patent $5.98@6.08, 
straight grade $5.93@6.03. Truck lots 
higher on all grades. 

Ft. Worth: There was only a little 
hand-to-mouth buying of flour last 
week. Buyers are using up old con- 
tracts, which condition is expected 
to continue for about 30 days. Sales 
amounted to 5% @10% of capacity, 
but mills continued to operate five 
days. Family and bakers’ flour were 
unchanged, while clears were 5¢ low- 
er. Quotations May 30, 100 Ib. cot- 
tons: Extra high patent family $7@ 
7.20; standard bakers, unenriched 
$6.10@6.20; first clears, unenriched 
$4.95@5.05, delivered Texas common 
points. 


Central West 


Chicago: Sales were more active in 
the central states during the week 
ending June 2 as family flour moved 
into the buying spotlight. Total sales 
were estimated at around 35% of 
five-day milling capacity. Increased 
sales of family flour moderately 
raised the percentage of bookings, al- 
though, on an over-all basis, trading 
was light. Family flour purchases in- 
cluded an additional 30-day coverage 
in most cases, apparently due to price 
concessions. 

Most bakers still are drawing on 
old contracts, awaiting adjustment of 
prices away from high levels forced 
by wheat costs. Little upturn was 
hoped for in the trade on soft and 
spring wheat. Quotations May 29: 
Spring top patent $6.60@6.75, stand- 
ard $6.55 @ 6.65, clear $5.70 @ 5.85; 
hard winter short $5.93 @ 6.15, 95% 
patent $5.88@6.05, clear $5.70@5.75, 
family flour $7.55; soft winter high 
ratio $7.24 @ 7.70, soft winter short 
$6.83, standard $6.39 @6.45, clear 
$5.02@5.65; cookie and cracker flour, 
papers, $5.75 @5.85. 

St. Louis: Flour purchases are re- 
stricted to accounts who must have 
replacement stock to operate. Buyers 
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who can delay purchasing until new 
crop prices go into effect are doing 
so. Even normal p.d.s. accounts are 
holding off until the last minute, 
hoping to avoid unnecessary inven- 
tory adjustments when the new 
bumper wheat crop reaches market. 
Mill spokesmen are not quoting new 
crop flour prices yet and will hold 
off doing so until new wheat pre- 
miums are firmly established. Flour 
production is good. Mills were down 
for Memorial Day but intentions 
were to run over the balance of the 
week-end. A heavy pick up in soft 
wheat flour shipping directions is 
occurring as the old crop run nears 
its end. Quotations May 29, 100-lb. 
cottons: Family top patent $6.45, top 
hard $7.15, ordinary $6.05; bakery 
flour in 100-Ib. papers: Cake $7.45, 
pastry $5.55, soft straight $5.95, 
clears $5.05; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.10, standard $5.90, clears $5.25; 
spring short patent $6.75, standard 
$6.65, clears $6.50. 


East 


Quotations rose to new 
with springs reach- 
ing the highest point locally since 
July 14, 1955. Spring wheat flour 
finished 13 to 23¢ net higher for the 
week. First clears were unchanged. 
Hard wheat flour closed 8¢ net high- 
er. Soft wheat flours were generally 
higher. Straights gained about 5¢, 
while high ratio improved 10 to 20¢. 
Pacific eased 1¢. Family flour de- 
clined 40¢. Flour trading was just 
about at a standstill. Buying resis- 
tance increased with each daily ad- 
vance. Most buyers consider the rise 
only temporary and unrealistic as 
measured by general business. Most 
mill agents consider current inven- 
tories adequate to ample and expect 
sales resistance to be strong until 
inventories are about depleted. Quo- 
tations May 29: Spring short patents 
$7.36@7.46, standard $7.26@7.36, 
high gluten $7.56@7.66, first 
$6.07@6.32; hard winter short pat- 
ents $6.85@6.96, standard $6.70@ 
6.81; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.53G 
7 eastern soft wheat straights 


1.22; 


Boston: 
levels last week, 


clears 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, 


lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib. sacks, f.o.b 


summarized from the market reviews, 


are based on carload 
at indicated points 











Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
LIMITED Bran eS $35.50@36.50 $3!1.00@32.00 $37.00@37.50 $....@48.00 $ @46.50 
as Standard midds 36 0040.50 32.50@33.00 40.00@40.50 50.00 @48.50 
Flour midds 40.00@40.50 40.00 ewe 
GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS Red dog 47.00@49.00 42 PY 9+ 00 51.00@52.00 ..-@58.00 @ 
AND EXPORTERS Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
im & NT crn . $28.00@28.75 $33.50@34.00 $....@38.00 $40.00@41.25 $ @ 
© HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ Shorts 32.75@33.50  38.00@38.50 @42.00  44.00@44.75 @ 
Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, Bran Shorts Middlings 
CABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICH” VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA Se ee: $48.00@49.00 $49.00@50.00 $53.00@55.00 
Winnipeg 36.00@37.00 37.00@39.00 40.00@42.00 
QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





ALL 


USED 


CABLE CODES 


Milling Co., Limited 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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$5.97@6.37, soft wheat high ratio 
$6.77 @8.22; family $7.22. 

Buffalo: Spring wheat flour jumped 
14¢ last week as hot, dry weather in 
the Northwest forced options and 
premiums higher. Sales were small 
because prices have climbed so high 
that no one is interested. Many con- 
sumers have a 30 to 60 day inventory 
to fall back on. 

Kansas wheat flour declined 6¢ on 
clearing weather in the Southwest. 
Harvesting has begun in the early 
maturing areas—a week to 10 days 
later then usual because of prolonged 
rains. The delay brought on the pre- 
dicted squeeze in available supplies. 
Prices are 50 to 60¢ above a month 
ago and consumers are _ utilizing 
every pound they have on hand. 
Clear flours held unchanged, but sup- 
plies are easing. Cake climbed 20¢ 
and pastry rose 5¢. Consumers are 
waiting for the new crop because 
there is very little soft wheat avail- 
able. 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company’s shipping directions were 
fairly good. Flour output here was 
below a week ago and a year ago, 
with most mills cutting down for the 
holiday. Two mills put in a 6-day 
week; one worked 5 days and the 
remaining three mills 4 days. Quota- 
tions May 29: Spring family $7.20@ 
7.60, high gluten $7.14@7.34, short 
$6.91@7.14, standard $6.84@7.09, 
straight $7.04, first clear $5.82@6.02; 
hard winter short $6.27@6.73, stand- 
ard $6.12@6.63, first clear $5.72@ 
5.82; soft winter short patent $7.83 
@8.22, standard $6.95@7.52, straight 
$6.09@6.38, first clear $4.96@5.48. 

New York: The local market con- 
tinued to follow the pattern of hand- 
to-mouth replacing in all types of 
bakery flours, with no evidence of in- 
terest in substantial bookings. Most 
buyers, not in need, are more inter- 
ested in reducing balances than in 
purchasing. Prices seem to have no 
effect on interest. Spring wheat flours 
followed a rather strong price pat- 
tern throughout the week, while hard 
winters were rather erratic, with 
softening toward the close. 

Venezuela bought small quantities 
against import licenses of 600,000 ewt. 
for May-July quarter. Otherwise the 








export market was quiet. Quotations 
May 29: Spring short $7.32 @ 7.42, 
standard $7.22 @ 7.32, high gluten 


$7.52@7.62, clears $6@6.25; hard 
winter short patent $6.66 @ 6.70, 
standard $6.45@6.55; Pacific soft 


wheat flour $6.40@7.30; eastern soft 
wheat straights $5.95@6.35, high ra- 
tio $6.75@8.10; family $7.20. 


Philadelphia: The short week 
brought no firm promise of any 
broadening of activity in the local 
market. Attention was upon develop- 
ments in grain, where periodic dis- 
plays of strength made bakers and 
jobbers wonder whether the upward 
trend would be transmitted to flour, 
despite previous indications that 
plentiful supplies might depress val- 
ues and make deferred purchasing 
worthwhile. The only reflection of 
happenings in the wheat pits was a 
10¢ sack increase over the previous 
week’s close in spring high gluten, 
lifting it to the highest point in 
some time. Takings of all types of 
flour were strictly hand-to-mouth, 
with the Memorial Day shut-down 
adding to the disinclination to pur- 
chase ahead. On top of that, sales of 
baked foods have not rebounded 
from the recent letdown. Quotations 
May 29, 100 Ib. cotton sack basis: 
Spring high gluten $7.35@7.45, short 
patent $7.05@7.15, standard $6.95@ 
7.05, first clear $6.85@6.95; hard 
winter short patent $6.30@6.40, 
standard $6.20@6.30; soft winter, 
nearby, $5.60@5.70. 


Pittsburgh: Spring patents ad- 
vanced in price but buyers showed 
no interest. Hard Kansas was lower, 
but had little interest. Sales were 
practically nil. Other patents had no 
buying interest, including family. 
Bakers were interested in preparing 
for the holiday trade. Some local 
offices of large mills reported direc- 
tions as very good, while others re- 
ported them slow to only fair. Quo- 
tations May 29: Hard Kansas stand- 
ard patent $6.11@6.25, medium $6.16 
@6.30, short $6.26@6.35; spring 
standard $6.93@6.99. medium $6.98@ 
7.04, short $7.03@7.09; first clear 
$6.10@6.64; high gluten $7.24@7.29; 
advertised family patents $7.90@8: 
unadvertised $7@7.49; pastry and 
cake flours $6.25@7.99. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 

delivery: 
Chicago Mpls Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family $...@ $6.65@7.35 $...@ $ @ $7.20@7.60 
Spring top patent 6.60@6.75 @ @ @ 
Spring high gluten @ 6.45@6.57 @ @ 7.14@7.34 
Spring short @ 6.25@6.37 @ @6.75 6.94@7.14 
Spring standard 6.55@6.65 6.15@6.27 @ @6.65 6.84@7.09 
Spring straight @ @... @ @ @7.04 
Soring first clear 5.70@5.85 5.27@5.62 @ @6.50 5.82@6.02 
Hard winter family @7.55 @ 6.65@6.80 6.05@7.15 @ 
Hard winter short 5.93@6.15 @ 5.63@5.68 @6.10 6.27@6.73 
Hard winter standard 5.88@6.05 @ 5.53@5.58 @5.90 6.12@6.63 
Hard winter first clear 5.70@5.75 @ 4.50@4.80 @5.25 5.72@5.82 
Soft winter short patent @6.83 @ @ @ 7.83@8.22 
Soft winter standard 6.39@6.45 @ @ @ 6.95@7.52 
Soft winter straight .. .@ @ @ @5.95 6.09@6.38 
Soft winter first clear 5.02@5.65 @ @ @5.05 4.96@5.48 
Rye flour, white 5.15@5.23 4.75@4.80 @ @ 5.54@5 84 
Rye flour, dark 4.40@4.48 4.00@4.05 @ @ 4.89@5.09 
Semolina, bulk a .@6.10 @ @ @ 
New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh *New O 
Spring family $ @7.20 $ @ $ @7.22 $7.00@8.00 $ @ 
Spring high gluten 7.52@7.62 7.35@7.45 7.56@7.66 7.24@7.29 6.90@7.10 
Spring short os 7.32@7.42 7.05@7.15 7.36@7.46 7.03@7.09 6.65@6.85 
Spring standard 7.22@7.32 6.95@7.05 7.26@7.36 6.93@6.99 645@6.465 
Spring first clear 6.00@6.25 6.85@6.95 6.07@6.32 6.10@6.64 5.90@6 25 
Hard winter short 6.60@6.70 6.30@6.40 685@6.96 6.26@6.35 6.05@4.20 
Hard winter standard 6.45@6.55 6.20@6.30 6.70@6.8! 6.11@6.25 5.90@6.05 
Hard winter first clear . Fe .@ @ @ 5.05@5.30 
Soft winter short patent .@ @ @ @ 5.80@6.!5 
Soft winter straight 5.95@6.35 @ 5.97@6.37 @ 5.40@5.70 
Soft winter first clear @ @ @ 4.75@5.20 
Rye flour, white 5.65@5.80 5.60@5.70 @. 5.39@5.58 @ 
Rye flour, dark .@ @ 4.64@4.83 @ 
Semolina, bulk 6.85@6.95 @ @ @6.74 @ 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 

Family patent atpoonutesasat Doodle Soring top patent $5.85@6.10 $5.80@4.20 
DC le Lac cctateabnandand>  »eaiiarae Bakers* ° 4.80@5.10 4.55@4.80 
Pastry ...@5.50 Winter exports? @4.20 


*100-Ib. papers. #100-ib. export cottons, f.a 


and British Columbia boundary. ¢Bakery wheat flour in 100-ib. papers 


s 


Halifax. **For delivery between Fort William 
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CANADA'S 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 



















There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 






Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 












































Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Oxgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


26 Broadway Room 948 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave.. CHICAGO, ILL. 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


The Bourse 











Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI! 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 








NAtional 2-3344—2-3345 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY | 


FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 
Monumental Building 
6120 W. North Ave. 
CHICAGO 39, ILL. 


E. J. BURKE 











The Montgomery Company 


H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKER 


BALTIMORE 1-3362 





KANSAS CITY, MO 


TH 8ST 
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South 


New Orleans: Flour sales were 
draggy. Little interest was shown in 
adding to contracts. The weakness 
of futures and current wheat prices 
did nothing to help this condition 
since there were still fairly heavy 
backlogs held by a majority of the 
baking trade. The small amount of 
business passing with bakers and job- 
bers consists of p.d.s. and immediate 
in srnall amounts and mills are not 
being pushed to capacity. This is 
true of both hard winters and 
springs, while soft wheat flours ac- 
count for only limited replacement 
orders. Cracker and cookie bakers are 
cautious and appear to be waiting 
for a recession before reentering the 
market. Shipping directions are fair- 
ly regular, but not in excess of one 
to two cars. Stocks on hand are not 
being added to at this time. Export 
flour sales were draggy, even to the 
Americas, with only occasional small 
lots for immediate shipment. The 
business with Venezuela is still pend- 
ing and European sales are stagnant. 
Quotations May 31 carlots, 100-Ib. 
papers: Hard winter bakery short 
patent $6.05@6.20, standard $5.90G 
6.05, first clear $5.05@5.30; spring 
short patent $6.65@6.85, standard 
$6.45@6.65, first clear $5.90@6.25, 
high gluten $6.90@7.10; soft wheat 
short patent $5.80@6.15, straight 
$5.40@5.70, first clear $4.75@5.20; 
Pacific Coast cake $7.20@7.50, pastry 
$6.40 @6.70. 
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Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORKS5, N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
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421 Seventh Ave. 
New York, New York 
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S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


26 Broadway New York 4, New York 
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475 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 
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WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 














JOHN EF. REILLY 
FLOUR 


New York 4, N. Y. 
Room 1536 
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WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn F]LOUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rdand Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











Pacific Coast 


Portland: Export bookings im- 
proved last week, with the Philippines 
and the south Pacific coming in for 
good quantities of flour. This im- 
proved the position of export mills. 
Mill grind has been very good for this 
time of the year. Domestic bookings 
are steady, with no _ particularly 
heavy buying but a steady call. Quo- 
tations May 29th: High gluten $7.30, 
all Montana $7.12, fancy hard wheat 
clears $7.02, Bluestem bakers $7.14, 


cake $7.82, pastry $6.82, pie $6.52, 
100% whole wheat $6.46, graham 
$6.06, cracked wheat $6.13, crushed 


wheat $6.36. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Flour business 
has been pretty much routine, with 
no outstanding developments. Quota- 
tions May 30: Top patent springs for 
use in Canada $5.85@6.10 in 100’s 
cottons, cash discounts, mixed 
ears, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used. Bakers $4.80@5.10 in 
100’s papers, less cash discounts, with 
15¢ added for cartage where used. 
Demand for winter wheat flour con- 
tinues light. Domestic buyers are 
pretty well booked, while interest 
from overseas is lacking. Quotations 
May 30: $4.20, 100 Ib. in export cot- 
tons, f.o.b. Montreal-Halifax. 

Supplies of old crop winter wheat 
appear ample to take care of mill re- 
quirements until the new crop. Quo- 
tations May 30: $1.51@1.53 bu. f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Totaling 304,000 sacks, 
export movement of Canadian flour 
overseas for the week ended May 29 
was only 3,200 sacks better than the 
previous week when 20,400 sacks 
went to International Wheat Agree- 
ment countries. Of the latest figure, 
only 13,500 sacks cleared for IWA 
destinations. Domestic trade remains 
good and western mills are operating 
to capacity. Stocks are moving well 
ind prices remain unchanged. Quo- 
tations May 31: Top patent springs 
for delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary, 
cotton 100’s, $5.80@6.20; second pat- 
ents, cottons $5.55@5.95; second pat- 
ents to bakers, paper 100’s $4.55@ 
480. All prices cash carlots. 


less 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Rye flour ended the 
period steady to 5¢ higher. Sales were 
slow. Prices derived some strength 
from reports of dry, damaging weath- 
er to the new crop in some of the 
major producing states. Quotations 
May 29: Pure white No. 1 $4.75@4.80, 
medium $4.55@4.60, dark $4@4.05. 

Chicago: Rye flour sales were very 
slow in the central states during the 
week ending June 2. Buyers are 
booked solidly for some time. Quo- 
tations May 29: White patent $5.15 


@ 5.23, medium $4.95 @ 5.03, dark 
$4.40 @ 4.48. 
Buffalo: Rye prices advanced 5¢ 


last week. There was no activity in 
the market. Quotations May 29: 
White $5.54 @ 5.84, medium $5.44 @ 
5.64, dark $4.89@5.09. 

Philadelphia: The local rye market 
was without feature last week. Tak- 
ings were for immediate needs. The 
May 29 quotation on rye white of 
$5.60@5.70 was unchanged from the 
previous week. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales con- 
tinue at a low point. Directions are 
fair and prices higher. Prospective 
buyers continue to be cautious. Quo- 
tations May 29, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Pure white No. 1 $5.39@5.58, 
medium $5.19@5.38, dark $4.64@ 
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4.83, blended $6.25 @ 6.35, rye meal 
$4.89 @5.08. 

Portland: Quotations May 29: 
White patent $7.10, pure dark $6.10. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal is seasonal, with supplies 
light as mill production is held in 
line with demand. Prices were un- 
changed. Quotations May 31: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.45@5.65; oat- 
meal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65@6.90 in 
the three prairie provinces. All prices 
cash carlots. 

Toronto-Montreal: Following the 
usual pattern for this time of year, 
demand for rolled oats and oatmeal 
is somewhat easier, though supplies 
are good and prices firm. Quotations 
May 30: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons, 
$5.55, oatmeal in 100’s, cottons, $6.85, 
f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 





MILLFEED 


(Continued from page 8) 





lighter offal was at a standstill in 
spite of meager offerings. Interest in 


shorts caused a _ strengthening of 
$1.50. Quotations May 29, Kansas 
City: Bran $28@28.75, gray shorts 


$32.50 @ 33.25. 

Oklahoma City: An extremely dull 
week prevailed, with practically no 
demand save for immediate needs 
Prices declined $2 on bran but ad- 
vanced $1.50 on shorts. Quotations 
May 29, straight cars: Bran $30.75@ 
31.75, millrun $33@34, shorts $35.25 
@36.25. Mixed or pool cars higher 
on all classes. 

Ft. Worth: The millfeed market 
hit bottom early last week and then 
firmed considerably. At the close, of- 
ferings and demand for bran were 
about in balance, but gray shorts 
were almost unobtainable for im- 
mediate shipment. Quotations May 
29, burlaps: Bran $38, gray shorts 
$42, delivered Texas common points; 
$1 lower on bran and $2 higher on 
shorts compared with the previous 
week. 

Chicago: Millfeed interest remained 
on the slow side in the central states 
during the week ending June 2 as 
flour mill running time pushed more 
supplies onto the market. It was 
thought, however, that prices were 
stabilizing somewhat from the previ- 
ous downward trend. Quotations May 
29: Bran $35.50 @ 36.50, standard 
midds. $36.50@37.50, flour midds. $40 
@ 40.50, red dog $47@49. 


St. Louis: Improved demand from 
mixers and jobbers, who in many 
cases demanded car numbers at the 
time of purchase, put an end to the 
almost three-week decline in mill- 
feeds. A month end pick-up in formu- 
la feed sales, plus mixers’ belief that 
prices were bumping along the bot- 
tom, encouraged a modest buying 
spree. Besides buying car numbers, 
some interest was shown for pur- 
chases extending into middle June 
However, only an occasional trade 
was put on the books. Spot car prices 
may not reflect true strength of the 
present market due to mills’ eager- 
ness to clear their tracks of loaded 
cars before the Memorial Day holi- 
day. Quotations May 29: Sacked bran 
$33.50@34, shorts $38@38.50; bulk 
bran $30.50@31, shorts $33.50@34, 
middlings $33.50@34. 


Boston: Millfeeds were steady to 
slightly firmer in the local market 
last week. Supplies were ample and 
buying interest was confined to im- 
mediate and actual requirements. 


Poultry formula feeds were moving 
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at a steady pace but long range com- 
mitments were definitely in the mi- 
nority. Bran closed unchanged for the 
week, while middlings advanced $1. 
Quotations May 29: Standard bran 
$46.50, middlings $48.50. 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales were a lit- 
tle slow. Middlings held up better 
than bran. However, there was some 
fairly light buying of bran by the 
country trade, with coverage to Au- 
gust. Nothing was ordered beyond 
June in middlings. Medium and large 
mixers bought on a spot basis only. 
Price-wise, Buffalo levels were $1 to 
$1.50 below the West on bran and $2 
below on middlings. There was no 
competition from Canada. Running 
time ranged from 4 to 6 days be- 
cause of the holiday. Bran ended the 
week off $1, and middlings were 
about unchanged. Red dog reached a 
level where it attracted buying, and 
the demand forced prices $1.50 to $2 
higher. Quotations May 29: Bran $37 
@37.50, standard midds. $40@40.50, 
red dog $51@52. The bulk differential 
on bran and middlings was $5. 

Philadelphia: Millfeeds dipped last 
week, with individual quotations as 
much as $9 under recent highs. The 
call was a little better, but with lit- 
tle interest in deferred shipment. The 
May 29 postings showed bran at $48, 
off $5 from the previous week, stand- 
ard midds. at $50, also down $5, while 
red dog, at $58, was $9 lower. 

New Orleans: Millfeed prices de- 
clined sharply, with bran dropping 
approximately $4 and shorts $1@1.: 
Most mills are running on average 
time and appear unwilling to press 
for business at present levels. Mixers 
and jobbers report increased inter- 
est in formula Grey shorts 
were in good demand but bran re- 
mained in poor demand. Supplies 
were limited but sufficient for the 
slow demand. Quotations May 29: 
Bran $40@41.25, shorts $44@44.75. 

Portland: Prices weakened unde: 
slow local and California demand and 
higher production of the mills. Quo- 
tations May 29: Millrun $38@38.50, 
middlings $47. 

Toronto - Montreal: Supplies of 
millfeed are good, and prices have 
eased. Quotations May 30: Bran $48 
@49, shorts $49@50, middlings $53@ 
55, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Toronto-Mon- 
treal. 





feec is 


Winnipeg: Interest in millfeeds is 
slow and stocks are increasing. There 
is little movement to Eastern Canada 
and prices in a few localities in West- 
ern Canada have eased $1 ton. With 
the pessimistic crop outlook in West- 
ern Canada at the present time, there 
are predictions that the feed situa- 
tion will create a strong demand for 


millfeeds in the late summer and 
prices will strengthen. Quotations 


May 31: Bran, f.o.b. mills, $36@37 in 
the three prairie provinces; shorts 
$37 @ 39; middlings $40@42. All prices 
cash carlots. Small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $5 extra 





RED CHINA 


(Continued from page 





too much concerned whether Ameri- 
can international or Canadian export 
houses are doing the business. They 
are, however, extremely interested 
in moving as much Canadian wheat as 
possible to mainland China as one 
means of extending their current 
drive for overseas markets. 
Reports within the Winnipeg grain 
trade strongly indicate that interna- 
tional grain companies with offices in 
Canada, which serve as agents for 
the Canadian Wheat Board, are re- 





luctant to identify themselves openly 
with the sales. 
No Interference by U.S. 

According to Ottawa sources there 
has been no interference by the gov- 
ernment of the U.S. with the inter- 
national companies handling these 
sales, a fact that is borne out by 
comments made by Gordon Churchill, 
minister of trade and commerce. He 
is credited with saying that it was 
“just a rumor” that international 
grain firms with headquarters in the 
U.S. were hesitant to sell Canadian 
wheat to China because transactions 
were contrary to U.S. policy. 

In the meantime, a four-man dele- 
gation from China arrived in Winni- 
peg last week, the first time such a 
mission has visited Canada since be- 
fore World War II. Regardless of the 
political implications, the fact re- 
mains that sales of No. 3 northern 
wheat have been consummated and 
shipments will move out of Vancou- 
ver. 





FOOD INDUSTRY 





are being constantly refined and im 
proved,” he declared 

“This steady improvement in the 
mechanics of distribution is facili- 
tated by an excellent spirit of co- 
operation between manufacturers and 
distributors,” Mr. Willis observed 
“They work together as partners t 
find new and better ways of serving 
the consumer effectively. This team- 
work is a great strength 
for the industry.” 


source of 


Mr. Willis noted that “consumers 
have money to spend-—total income 
is actually ahead of last year, and 
savings are at an all-time peak.” He 
added: “The people have complet: 
freedom of choice as to where they 
want to spend this money. Judging 
from the figures, they are choosing; 


to spend it increasingly at the food 
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store. In this connection, it is very 
significant that there seems to be 
no ‘downgrading’ of food purchases 


The new, modern products with built- 
in maid service continue in heavy 
den ind 


he conclusion that can be drawn 
from the food industry’s excellent 
pe e during the present re 
cess is that the American people 
will continue to respond to an indu 
try vhich is sincerely consumer 
minded and which bends every pos- 
sible effort to give the people what 
the really want.’ 
EA S THE STAFF ' or 

Canadian Wheat, 
Flour Exports Rise 

WINNIPEG—Canada moved slight- 


ion bushels in the 


than 6.4 mil 


for f wheat and flour to overseas 
destinations during the week ended 
Mi 29. This compares with 6,155,000 
bu. the previous week. The latest t 
" uded 699.000 bu. in the form 
ff flour and of this only 31,000 bu 
were for International Wheat Agree- 
t Tt i T ies 
W it clearances t IWA coun- 
trie nted to 1,193,000 bu. and 
209,000 cleared to Germany; 
t. Switze nd; 215,000 to the 
Net is, and the remainder to 
B 
s 2 wheat exports aggregated 
~ 00 | and included 1,384,000 
f t U.K.; 1,092,006 USSR 
695 0 for Japan: 604,000 for Pakis- 
ta $23,000 for Switzerland; 235,000 
for B im, and 58,000 bu. for the 
Netherlands. The remaining small 
ured to Hong Kong 








FLAX MOVEMENT LAGS 
WINNIPEG The m 
Canadian flax to overseas 


vement ol 


destina- 


tions continues to lag behind a year 
igo. The statistics branch of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for 


Canada reports that April shipments 
ff 649.000 bu. moved the accumula- 


tive total tor the first nine months 
of 1957-58 to 10,242,000 bu., c 
16,037,000 in the same period 
The latest total included 
ired to the U.K 2 255.- 
1,669,000 to Nether- 


lands; 1,113,000 to France, and 1,058,- 


mpared 
with 
i year ag 

3.189.000 cle 


O00 to J ipan; 


000 bu. to Belgium. Varying amounts 
cleared to Germany, Greece, Ireland 
I d Norw 
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WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 
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A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and fF eed Mills 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 
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ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—6,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 


F. A. THEIS + F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY « W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Reference: 
H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
Amsterdam 


Cable 


Address 





Witburg” 








Handel-en 
Maatschappy 


Algemeene 
Industrie 


N. V. 
Y “MEELUNIE” 
ans 


(Flour and Starch Union, 


Ltd.) 
aay Heerengracht 209 
) : | AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of 
FLOUR - FEED - STARCH 








Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Fiour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
25 1 ter St LONDON, E. C. 3 


nistic,”” London 

















ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 


| Cable Address: “Johnny” 








Cable Address Dorrgacu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 
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Foreign 


Commentary 


By George E. Swarbreck 


Venezuela Reduces 
Flour Imports 


Inevitably, the upsurge in new mill 
construction throughout the world 
will bring about a reduction in the 
amount of imported flour required. 
This attrition has been apparent for 
years and where new erections are 
prompted by economic justification, 
export millers have no grounds for 
criticism. Where construction is dic- 
tated merely by chauvinism they 
would be lacking in their duty to 
overseas customers if they did not 
draw attention to the dangers. 

One of the chief dangers lies in the 
creation of a virtual monopoly by the 
home milling industry. It matters not 
whether enterprising American mill- 
ers are participating in the schemes 
for expansion — the danger is still 
there. 

These thoughts are prompted by a 
statement emanating from the USS. 
Department of Agriculture which de- 
clares: “The upward trend in flour 
consumption (in Venezuela) has been 
accompanied by a rapid expansion in 
the Venezuelan flour milling industry. 
At present, over 50% of the coun- 
try’s flour requirements is ground by 
domestic mills. The goal is 100% self- 
sufficiency within the next few years. 
As a result, flour imports are expect- 
ed to decline while wheat imports 
increase.” 


Import Controls 
Imposed 


Since the start of the 1957-58 mar- 
keting year, the Ministry of Develop- 
ment has imposed strict controls over 
imports. The object is to protect the 
expanding local flour milling industry 
from competition in proportion to the 
ability of the industry to meet the 
country’s requirements. In line with 
this policy, the government has an- 
nounced that only 600,000 cwt. of 
flour will be permitted entry in the 
May-July quarter of this year. In the 





H. J.B. M. RADEMAKER 
MILLERS AGENT 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
AMSTERDAM Z 


Cable Address JOS 


VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Third Floor, 
THE CORN EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
52/57 Mark Lane 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 











( » Address: ““Topri"™’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 





Comm. Venn. Handelmij v/h 


OSIECK & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 











rLOUR LAL PRODUCTS Flour Importers 
odes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley ESTABLISHED 1854 aa ¢ addess: OSIEC? 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 
BRODR. JUSTESEN ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 

All Standard Codes Used 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 














GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twenteche Bank, Amsterdam 
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Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 














preceding quarter the allotment was 
1,285,000 cwt. 

Venezuela will continue to be an 
importer for some time to come. Con- 
sumption of wheaten products is ris- 
ing. As more and more people move 
from the rural to the urban areas, the 
trend is away from corn to wheat 
consumption. The consumption of 
bread made from soft as well as hard 
wheat is increasing. Especially spec- 
tacular has been the bigger consump- 
tion of cookies and crackers. 


Millieed Problem 
Faces Millers 


One of the major problems facing 
the milling industry in Venezuela is 
the disposal of the larger quantities 
of millfeed now available. The gov- 
ernment hopes the problem can be 
partly solved as the livestock devel- 
opment program goes into action. Na- 
turally, the increased use of millfeed 
by cattle is a long range proposition 
and the success of the farmer educa- 
tion program will determine success 
or otherwise. Without a doubt, the 
success or failure of the local milling 
industry will largely depend upon se- 
curing sufficient outlet for the by- 
products. If not, then the consumer 
will suffer, trade observers claim, and 
once a 100% milling self-sufficiency 
is achieved, they will find themselves 
facing all the evils of monopoly oper- 
ation. 

It is a point which all governments, 
pleased with a booming baby industry 
need to watch very carefully. 


All-Native Loaf 


Concurrent with the drive towards 
self-sufficiency in milling capacity as 
part of world economic development, 
however mistaken, is another plan 
which seeks to cut back imports of 
wheat itself. There is a tendency for 
officials in some export countries 
to take a complacent view of new 
flour mill construction because, they 
argue: “We sell the former flour-im- 
porting countries the wheat anyway.” 

This is a specious argument at 
best for the sale of wheat alone, the 
raw material, reduces the productive 
norm of the manufacturing country. 
The aim to produce a loaf from all- 
native wheat is a horse of a different 
color and present developments in 
wheat research do not make the pos- 
sibility any smaller. There are many 
cereal chemists abroad who feel that 
the job can be done. 

Ireland is a case in point. The In- 
stitute for Industrial Research and 
Standards, which has an efficient lab- 
oratory and a small experimental 
mill, has been making tests for the 
manufacture of a loaf using only in- 
digenous wheat. Starting with the 
harvest of 1956, it is expected that 
the tests will last another three or 
four years. 

Will the project be successful? If 
Irish determination has anything to 
do with it, it will. There are still 
many technical difficulties to be 


ironed out. Meanwhile, the institute 
is making its facilities available for 
any bakers who wish to experiment 
themselves. 

One farmer declared: “We spend 
over $8.4 million a year on imported 
wheat. Surely, with this money kept 
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FLOUR IMPORT EMBARGO 
MOOTED IN PHILIPPINES 


MANILA—A member of the Phil- 
ippine Congress is reported to be 
readying a bill calling for a reduction 
of wheat flour imports by 25% a year 
for four years, starting this July. His 
aim is to encourage the establishment 
of more flour mills—one is already 
scheduled for operation in the fall— 
and to give an incentive for the pro- 
duction of root crops, cereals and oth- 
er agricultural products suitable for 
conversion into edible flour. 





at home, it should be possible to 
arrive at some arrangement to keep 
the price of bread down to present 
levels.” That’s another specious ar- 
gument, too. 

Perhaps the complacent officials of 
the U.S. and Canada who consider it 
matters not whether a country makes 
bread from imported flour or import- 
ed wheat, will look at the dangers 
now apparent much more closely. 

There is no doubt that many coun- 
tries are anxious to use their own 
wheat in the grist to as great an ex- 
tent as possible to cut down their 
foreign exchange expenditure—which 
usually means scarce dollars. 


Marginal Exports 
Competing Factor 


Another point for examination by 
complacent government officials is 
the increased trend towards partici- 
pation in the export market by mar- 
ginal producers. Ireland can be quot- 
ed again. The 1957 wheat harvest, 
18,741,000 bu., was an all-time high 
for the postwar years. There was a 
surplus and the Irish immediately 
moved 373,000 bu. into the U.K. at 
$1.39@1.43 bu. This is the first re- 
corded export by the Irish since 1941. 

The amount involved is not impor- 
tant, comparatively speaking, but 
combined with the sales made by 
other small exporters, the situation 
adds up to a needling one for the 
major sellers. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Grain Dealers To 
Meet in Spokane 


SPOKANE, WASH.—The 37th an- 
nual convention of the Pacific North- 
west Grain Dealers Assn., Inc., is 
scheduled for June 5-6 at the Daven- 
port Hotel in Spokane. 

It will begin at 9:30 a.m., with 
the first day taken up by committee 
meetings, board of directors meet- 
ing and the board of directors dinner. 
Social events are planned for that 
evening. 

On June 6, starting at 9:30 a.m., 
there will be reports from associa- 
tion officers, followed by several ad- 
dresses. Earl C. Corey, regional di- 
rector of the Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service, will talk on the activi- 
ties of his office. 

An address, “Washington to Wash- 
ington,” will be given by Alvin E. 
Oliver, executive vice president of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., 
Washington. His talk will be followed 
by another address, “What is Ameri- 
ca,” by Dr. Orlo M. Brees, public re- 
lations director, western division, 
Western Association of Manufactur- 
ers. 

The luncheon speaker will be Stan- 
ley Neville Jones, president of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange. After 
lunch the directors will elect officers. 
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apolis; R. H. Uhimann, Standard Milling Co., 
Kansas City; William J. Walton, Jr., General 
Mills, Inc., Chicago; Owen Wimberly, Okeene 
Milling Co., Okeene, Okla. 

Grain Trade Relations—Atherton Bean, chair- 
man, International Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
Henry E. Kuehn, King Midas Flour Mills, Min- 
neapolis; R. P. Ramming, Iglieheart Bros. Divi- 
sion, Evansville, Ind.; Jonn J. Vanier, Western 
Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas; R. D. Zumwalt, 
Burrus Mills, Inc., Dallas. 

Millfeed—R. G. Myers, chairman, Rodney 
Milling Co., Kansas City; John Branston, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; L. D. Compton, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Kansas City; 
R. B. Laing, Abilene Fiour Mills Co., Abilene, 
Kansas; D. M. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo; E. D. Rogers, Jr., Atkinson Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; George P. Urban, Jr., George 
Urban Milling Co., Buffalo; John Weddle, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Retirement—M. B. McDonald, chairman, In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis; Charles G. 
McClave, Montana Fiour Millis Co., Great Falls, 
Mont.; A. James Sowden, New Era Milling Co., 
Arkansas City, Kans. 

Technical Advisory—H. H. Schopmeyer, chair- 
man, international Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
Roy K. Durham, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 


apolis; Donald S$. Eber, Association of Oper- 
ative Millers, Kansas City; Findiey, Bur- 
rus Mills, Inc., Dallas; J. W. Giertz, Kansas 


Milling Co., Wichita; W. L. Haley, Fisher 
Fiouring Mills Co., Seattle; W. L. Heaid, Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis; R. J. Pickenpack, 
General Mills, inc., Minneapolis; W. L. Rainey, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
Betty Sullivan, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis; John S$. Whinery, Rodney Milling Co., 
Kansas City. 

Transportation—Eimer W. Reed, chairman, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; F. F. Flinchbaugh, 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis; F. W 
Fuller, Fisher Fiouring Mills Co., Seattle; D. R 
Groom, Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City; H. G 
Hansen, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo; R. L 
Holmes, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; J. W. 
Holloway, Kansas & Missouri River Mills, Kan- 
sas City; W. T. McArthur, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; Cecil P. Newsom, Burrus Mills, 
Inc., Dallas; Ogden Olson, Montana Fiour Mills 


Co., Great Fails, Mont.; J. A. Porter, Harris 
Milling Co., Owosso, Mich.; J. R. Staley, 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; A. M. Thomas, 


General Mills, inc., Minneapolis; E. J. Weigel, 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha. 
Wheot Fiour institute—James L. Rankin 
chairman, Pillsbury Millis, Inc., Minneapolis; 
Frank J. Allen, Jr., Bay State Milling Co., 
Leavenworth, Kansas; Roger F. Blessing, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis; Ken 
Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; Rob- 
ert V. Harris, Harris Milling Co. Owosso, 
Mich.; Mark W. K. Heffelfinger, Russel!-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; W. A. Lohman, Jr., 
General Millis, Inc., Minneapolis; L. L. Lund 
geard, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City 
John T. Lynch, International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis; Harold M. Regier, Buhler Mills, Inc., 
Buhler, Kansas; Paul Uhimann, Jr., Standard 
Milling Co., Kansas City; Frank A. Yost, Hop- 
kinsville Milling Co., Hopkinsville, Ky. 


The chairmen of MNF standing 
committees have quite broad powers 
to select subcommittees to attend to 
specific pieces of work. The usual 
practice is to employ subcommittees 
for specific assignments and not to 
continue them in indefinite existence. 

In addition to the regular standing 
committees, MNF occasionally selects 
task committees for special purposes. 





There are two of these committees in 
existence at present. One of these 
committees, which is to work with 
Kansas State College on issues grow- 
ing out of the destruction and reha- 
bilitation of the college mill, has as 
its members John J. Vanier, Western 
Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas; B. J 
Greer, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, and Richard G. Myers, Rodney 
Milling Co., Kansas City. 

The other committee deals with 
certain aspects of the flour package 
weight variation problem; its mem- 
bers are O. A. Oudal, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; Charles E. Joyce, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 
John T. Lynch, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; S. H. Rogers, Jr., 
Wilkins-Rogers Milling Co., Washing- 
ton, D.C., and Paul Uhlmann, Jr., 
Standard Milling Co., Kansas City. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Pioneer Hutchinson 


Grain Man Dies 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — C. D. 
Jennings, 78, pioneer Hutchinson 
grain man and elevator operator, died 


at a local hospital. His health had 
been bad for several years and his 
son, Homer Jennings, had been car- 


rying on the business. 


A member of the Hutchinson Board 
of Trade since 1917, Mr. Jennings op- 
erated a 4.5-million-bushel terminal 
here and 15 country elevators. He 
had been active in c:vic and church 
affairs throughout his residence. He 
served for eight years on the board 
of education and was president for 
two years. He was first president of 
the Hutchinson Kiwanis Club. Sur- 
viving are the widow and a daughter, 
Mrs. James T. Klepper of Wichita, 
Kansas, in addition to the son. 


———-SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





BARLEY PAYMENT AVERAGE 


WINNIPEG Final payment on 
the 1956-57 barley pool averages 
6.28¢ bu. In announcing the payment 
on May 26, Gordon Churchill, trade 
minister, said the surplus in the pool, 
which was closed out on May 9, to- 


talled $7,570,416. During the crop 
year producers marketed 120.6 mil- 
lion bushels barley. The Canadian 


Wheat Board is expected to complete 
the mailing of checks to farmers by 
mid-June. 
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Wheat Growers 
Open Office 


In India 


NEW DELHI—Activating another 
phase of a campaign to increase per 
capita consumption of wheat foods 
throughout the world, Otto Amen, 


president, Washington Association of 
Wheat Growers, has announced es- 
tablishment of a regional wheat of- 
fice in New Delhi, India. “This office 
will be under the supervision of the 


Washington Association of Wheat 
Growers,” Mr. Amen said 
Dedicated to expanding markets 


for U.S. wheat and flour in South 
Asian countries, the office will carry 
forth programs of promotion similar 
to those effectively used in Japan 

Jack Smith, of Oregon, who is vice 
president of the National Association 
of Wheat Growers, officially estab- 
lished the South Asia office for U.S 
wheat producers after participating 
at the International Trade Fair, Osa- 
ka, Japan, as member of an official 
U.S. Department of Agriculture mis- 
sion 


Recognizing South Asia as a mar- 


ket outlet for wheat and flour from 
every state, Mr. Smith proclaimed 
that the Delhi office is representing 


ill U.S. producers in India, Pakistan, 
Burma and Thailand. 


“We recognize the food problem 
here and the difficult task facing In- 
dia. We also recognize that India 
must make still greater industrial 
strides before overcoming its for- 
eign currency deficit,” said Mr 
Smith at the opening of the office 


However, I have faith in the peopk 
1f India and I believe India as a free 
democratic country, will eventually 
a highly significant 
outlet for U.S. agricultural 


emerge as com- 


mercial 
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products. In opening our wheat office 
here we are simply planning ahead 
for that day.’ 

Wheat and flour commodity associ- 
itions in the U.S. are cooperating 
with the Foreign Agricultural Ser- 
USDA, in expanding markets 
for agricultural products under pro- 
visions of P.L. 480. Programs carried 
on vary in each country but success- 
ful results obtained 
through use of demonstration vans, 
expanding school lunch feedings, bak- 
ers’ training centers, exhibitions, ad- 
vertising campaigns and extension 
nutrition education 


vice, 


have peen 


Wayne Gentry, Pendleton, Ore., 
will manage the Delhi office as South 
Asia representative for U.S. wheat 


growers. Mr. Gentry has eight years 


experience working in foreign coun- 


tries for the U.S. state department, 
having previously worked in Norway, 
Austria, Saudi Arabia and Korea 
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INELIGIBLE WHEAT 
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mation to qualify this necessary re- 
finement. However, the addition of 
another 50 million bushel potential 
to the first top estimate of 350 mil- 
lion may, in the minds of some ob- 
servers, require further market judg- 
ment adjustment. 

It has been learned that some 
quarters, attempting to discredit the 
information available initially only 
to readers of The Miller, claim that 
the report was never intended for 
public distribution. The report carries 
no embargoes against distribution or 
public dissemination and was avail- 
able to any enterprising reporter. 

Indeed, it should be noted that it 
would have been a disservice on the 
part of this publication had it failed 
to make such important information 
available for the grain and milling 
industries, for their operations will 
have to be geared to the loan condi- 
tion of the winter wheat crop. 

Reports on quality outlook may re- 
quire some modification of the judg- 
ment of USDA officials at the pos- 
sible level of 50 million bushels of 
low quality wheat. 

Despite the introduction of the ad- 
ditional figure of 50 million bushels 
of low quality wheat, the prudent 
student of the outlook may be per- 
suaded to stick to the original USDA 
estimate of a maximum of 350 mil- 
lion bushels. 


ccc 





SALES 


from page 3) 





market to keep the price in the corn 
belt above the loan level. 

The purpose was to encourage re- 
demption of corn from the low level 
commitments so that the USDA 
would not take over corn from the 
low loan program through loan de- 
faults. 

Recent country prices have been 
at or above the low loan level for 
corn. 

On the other hand, terminal mar- 
ket prices—in Chicago for example 

have been registered well over the 
country price plus in-bound freight. 

There is no indication on the basis 
of terminal market receipts that the 
farmers pledged to the low loan level 
for corn have been willing to sell 
corn at the equivalent of or better 
than this low loan level. 

As last week closed, prior to the 
holiday, it now appears that USDA 
is a most uncertain influence in this 
corn market. The last formal state- 
ment from USDA officials a week ago 
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was to the effect that it would mini- 
mize its sales of corn through mid- 
summer and then thereafter resume 
aggressive selling. 

After reviewing with USDA of- 
ficials conditions facing them it ap- 
pears they intend to play the current 
supply line by ear. They may sell 
more or less. 

CCC is a most uncertain factor in 


the immediate market ahead—par- 
ticularly the Chicago July contract 
for corn. 


Attempting to interpret oral con- 
versations with USDA officials, there 
is a predominant feeling that they 
are dedicated to a goal of giving to 
the corn belt farmer—particularly 
the low loan level corn belt farmer 
a maximum return for his grain to 
persuade him to withdraw his grain 
from corn loan commitment now. 

But USDA officials do not wish to 
break the current bullish corn mar- 
ket now or at any time. 

Substantial Movement 

From other official circles, how- 
ever, it is learned that there may be 
a substantial amount of corn which 
USDA may have to move into do- 
mestic commerce shortly. The amount 
involved has not been publicly dis- 
closed but it is substantial and a 
Word to the wise at this time is not 
to be a lazy log in the July corn 
option. 

Politics, governmental official ca- 
price, such other intangibles as the 
weather and the outlook for the next 
crop would pull the rug out from un- 
der the currently bull market for old 
crop corn. 

Economically, the corn belt farm- 
er within the low loan program cov- 
erage is not badly off even at cur- 
rent country prices. If he can obtain 
those prices it might be expected, 
on the basis of the Benson theory of 
prices for commodities, USDA sales 
policies will be geared to keeping 
those feed grain prices in line with 
the end products price of hogs, beef 
cattle, poultry and turkeys. 

There are more farmers producing 
swine, cattle, poultry and turkeys at 
this time—therefore it may not be 
a bad measure of value of corn and 
feed grain prices to assume that 
USDA sales of corn in this immed- 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equiy 
J E. Hagan Mill Machinery, effers 
City, Mo 

iate period ahead will be such to 


encourage or maintain price relation- 
ships between the grain-consuming 
animal population and their nutrient 
requirements. 


S THE STAFF F re — 





BREAC 
OATS EXPORTS IMPROVE 

WINNIPEG—The export move- 
ment of Canadian oats continues to 
improve and April clearances of 1,- 
597,000 bu. increased the accumula- 
tive total for the initial nine months 
of the 1957-58 crop year to 17,748,000 
bu. compared with 9,593,000 bu. in 
the corresponding period a year ago. 
The oats went to eight countries, ac- 
cording to the statistics branch of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners. Dur- 
ing the August-April period the U.S. 
took 15,574,000 bu. compared with 
9,126,000 for the same period a year 
ago. Most of the overseas movement 
went to the U.K. 








COMPLETION CELEBRATED—Completion of a $250,000 expansion program 
at the research laboratory of the Fleischmann Malting Co. was celebrated 
recently with a tour and luncheon attended by press and industry officials. 
Among those taking part in the program were: C. W. Johnson, Fleischmann 
president; Don Buher, Fleischmann regional vice president, and Al Ricker, 
first vice president of Standard Brands, Inc., shown here in front of the new 
experimental brewing plant included as part of the research equipment. 
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Illinois Conference Stresses Technical, 
Managerial Sides of Elevator Operation 


By HENRY 8. FRENCH 
Northwestern Miller Staff 


URBANA, ILL.—-Dr. Robert G. 
Seymour, assistant dean of the Col- 
lege of Commerce at the University 
of Illinois, set the theme for the 
Grain Dealers Management Confer- 
ence held here recently. 

Speaking on “What It Means to 
Manage,” he said there are two sides 
to elevator management. One is the 
technical side, which consists of dry- 
ing corn, aeration and other physical 
functions. The other is the managerial 
side—thinking, judging, deciding, get- 
ting things done through others and 
determining strategy, tactics and 
operations. 

Both of these aspects of manage- 
ment were given attention by the 
conference, a two-day session. A turn- 
out of 240 persons—more than had 
been expected—sat in on sessions 
devoted the first day to the theme, 
“Managing and Processing Field 
Shelled Corn,” and on the second 
day to the theme, “Managing the 
Elevator of Tomorrow.” 

The problem of corn handling was 
opened by Frank Andrew, extension 
agricultural engineer at the Univer- 
sity, who said new machines and 
equipment emphasize a trend toward 
handling shelled corn on the farm. 


Of most importance, he said, is 
that farmers match up harvesting 
and drying equipment and storage 


facilities for highest efficiency in their 
operation. 
Feeding Dried Corn 

Feeding the artificially-dried corn 
constitutes another problem, as ex- 
plained by Dr. A. L. Neumann, head 
of the beef cattle division at the Uni- 
versity’s College of Agriculture. 

tesearch indicates that drying 
high-moisture corn at temperatures 
over 160° lowers its feeding value, he 
said. Evidence from study with rats 
shows that high-temperature drying 
lowers both energy and protein val- 
ues in corn. Results of rat nutrition 
work can be applied directly to swine 
and poultry, but ruminants are not 
so critical in their protein quality 
needs or in the form in which their 
energy is supplied, he pointed out 

Why Grains Spoil 

A study of why grains spoil in 
storage was presented by Dr. Clyde 
M. Christensen, plant pathologist 
from the University of Minnesota. He 
pointed out five major factors that 
determine whether grain in storage 
will remain sound and in good con- 
dition or be invaded and damaged by 
storage molds. 

The factors are: (1) Moisture con- 
tent; (2) temperatures; (3) time; (4) 
the extent to which the grain already 
has been invaded by molds between 
harvest and the time it goes into com- 
mercial storage; (5) insect infesta- 
tions of the grain. 

Moisture content limits of 14% and 
more for corn are a little high for 
safe, long-time storage, he said. Stor- 
age molds that are able to invade the 
germs and cause germ damage will 
grow in these seeds at moisture con- 
tents between 13 and 14%, he pointed 
out. 

Other speakers during the first 
day’s session were Harrold Rardin, 
Rardin Grain Co., Kansas, Ill.; Ray 
McCord, Gring & McCord, Inc., 
Farmer City, Ill; John Ramser, ex- 
tension agricultural engineer, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; Dr. Helen McMasters, 
Northern Regional Research Labora- 
tory, Peoria, Ill.; R. E. Greenfield, 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., De- 


catur, Ill.; Larry Graves, General 
Foods Corp.; Leo Holman, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
and J. D. Harms, Cooperative Ele- 
vator Co., Highland, IL 

They discussed corn drying at 
country elevators, the processors’ 
view of dried corn and aeration of 
grains in commercial storage. 

The managerial side of the man- 
agement function, the thinking, de- 
ciding and planning pointed out by 
Dr. Seymour, was given attention the 
second day of the conference. 

Dr. Seymour split it further to 
point out that the ownership func- 
tion should be separated from the 
managerial function. The former 
should provide capital, set goals, de- 
velop an over-all company policy, pro- 
vide a team and set standards for 
management. A return on the money 
invested as owners should be gained. 

The management function should 
provide for general management of 
the office, sales and other personnel. 
Management should lead with ideas, 
give instruction, establish a standard 
operating procedure, coordinate ac- 
tivities, motivate people, and in con- 
trolling, should set standards, com- 
pare results, spot exceptions, make 
corrections and follow through. 


Profit and Loss 

The managerial responsibility of 
profit and loss was discussed by Dr. 
R. J. Mutti, agricultural economist 
at the University. He said that suc- 
cess in the grain business is usually 
indicated by the number of products 
handled and services performed, net 
gain in number of customers served, 
the ability of management to attract 
and retain capable employees and 
the willingness of the owners to 
maintain and improve their facilities. 

Speaking of costs, he said the ca- 
pacity of a grain elevator and the 
extent to which the space is used have 
a great effect on the cost of storing 
grain. 

Costs for storing at country points 
vary from 7.3¢ bu. for a concrete 
elevator with 200,000-bu. capacity to 
9.7¢ for a 60,000-bu. elevator. These 
costs assume that the storage facil- 
ity is filled to 75% of capacity. When 
filled to only 45% of capacity, costs 
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range from 11.5 to 15¢ bu. for stor- 
age units of these same sizes, he 
said. 

An outlook for a sound price pic- 
ture in the grain business was drawn 
for the conference by Dr. T. A. 
Hieronymus, agricultural economist 
at the university. He said favorable 
prices for livestock have put the 
grain prices in a sounder position 
than they have been in for some 
time. 

He said many problems of storage 
stocks still exist, but he expressed 
optimism concerning feed grain 
prices in the next few years. 

Also taking a look at the future 
was T. A. Hall, USDA, Washington. 
He spoke on “The Country Grain 
Elevator of the Future.” 

Noting that competition is very 
keen in the country elevator busi- 
ness, he said management must con- 
tinually seek ways to lower per bush- 
el or other unit costs. To lower these 
costs, he said, volume is a key factor. 

Expanded Sideline Service 

The result will be a larger country 
elevator business, he said, and a 
somewhat different business. One 
change he noted was new and ex- 
panded sideline services that will 
utilize the time of year-around em- 
ployees more efficiently. Obviously, 
he said, decisions in the years ahead 
are important. 

Also calling for “realistic apprais- 
al, considered action and necessary 
adjustments to changed conditions 
when and where needed” was Robert 
Liebenow, president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 

Speaking at the banquet held as 
part of the conference, Mr. Liebenow 
said four challenges face the country 


elevator along with any other grain 
marketer. 
The challenges he listed were: 


Changes in transportation patterns, 
contract farming, the role of govern- 
ment in commodity trading and the 
effects of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
He called for effective railroad 
competition to counteract the trend 
toward shipping grain by trucks and 
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barges. The government should “set 
up a more realistic policy than is 
now in effect under the Interstate 
Commerce Commission,” he said. 

Speaking of the possibility of con- 
tract farming becoming a factor 
which might have some impact on 
commodity exchanges, he said, “If a 
processor or larger grain dealer who 
uses the futures market for hedging 
purposes should become integrated, 
I can visualize how he might hedge 
by forward sales, which in turn would 
tend to lessen our market as a broad 
insurance medium for the grain busi- 
ness that still depended on it.” 

Speaking to the group just before 
its adjournment, was Paul C. John- 
son, editor of the Prairie Farmer. He 
discussed how country elevator man- 
agers can serve the community and 
themselves. 
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AMARILLO 
DRake 3-0936 


Manager 
TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 
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a California Milling Corporotion, Los Angeles, California doubled capacity to 4,000 socks with its most recently erected mill in the United Stotes 
g 


WHEN CALIFORNIA MILLING CORPORATION 
DOUBLED ITS CAPACITY 


it chose W&T Flour Treatment 


When the California Milling Corporation recently doubled its 
daily capacity to 4000 sacks it continued its use of Wallace & Tier- 
nan’s products and services... 


e The Dyox® process—chlorine dioxide gas generated in 
situ...fresh, sharp, of controlled constant strength. 

* Beta Chlora® units—individual stream control of chlo- 
rine gas. 

e NA Feeders—mill-proved performance in applying No- 
vadelox® and “N-Richment-A.”® 

e Wallace & Tiernan’s experience and technical knowledge 
of flour treaiment to aid in the expanded operations. 


The California Milling Corporation is only one of the many mill- 
ing companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one 
of these, investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete 
flour service. 





a A baottery of W&T Novadel Feeders, feeding Novo- 
delox® for optimum color removal and best color dress. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25S MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











“T Brought 


Today the littlest one can bring home the bread. 
And this is as it should be. Skillful makers of 
bread and millers of flour have fixed it that way. 
The family is going to eat the finest bread the 
world has known yet, in its thousands of years of 
bread eating. The only requirements are a child, a 





*«¢ 


the Bread! 


small coin, and a store not far off. 

Even with a world full of new things to eat, the 
family still requires bread. General Mills is proud 
of its part in providing the flour that makes the 
bread ... better today than yesterday .. . even 
better tomorrow. 


General 


. . . . e 
Good eating will always begin with bread Mills 





